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George F. Zook: 1885-1951 


R. GEORGE F. Zook was well known among leading edu- 
LD cators throughout the world. Both at home and abroad 
he achieved a distinction coveted by many as a keen 
analyst of educational conditions and of educational trends. 
From his analyses he arrived at programs of action designed to 
solve crucial problems, and to give direction to trends. He was 
an educational philosopher and an educational statesman. To do 
him justice would require a carefully documented biographical 
statement far more comprehensive than this article can possibly 
be. However, as one who worked very intimately with him dur- 
ing the last six years of his administration of the American 
Council on Education, I regard it a privilege to give a personal 
appreciation of him as I knew him. I would not for a moment 
insist that this statement is impartial or objective. But it may 
present a point of view which few have been able to gain except 
through close association with him. 

Dr. Zook gave the impression to those who did not have the 
privilege to know him well of having an unusually serious per- 
sonality. It wasn’t uncommon, however, to hear him break out 
in rumbling chuckles or in peals of laughter over a new story or 
a humorous incident. He fully appreciated the value of humor 
and knew how to use it effectively in moments of tension. The 
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more serious side of his personality undoubtedly reflected his 
awareness of the world’s problems, and his belief that there was 
no time to be lost in attacking them. 

Dr. Zook was a deliberative person. He weighed matters pro 
and con and never to my knowledge made a hasty or ill-consid- 
ered decision. When all was said and done the wisdom of his 
deliberation was apparent. I recall very vividly a moment when 
he had before him a contract to purchase a building as head- 
quarters for the Council. The establishment of such headquarters 
had been a long-cherished dream of his. Some of us were 
strongly in favor of the purchase which he was considering and 
urged it. With pen in hand ready to sign, Dr. Zook meditated. 
Finally, he said, “I am not ready to sign this contract.’ Later 
developments produced a much more adequate building in an 
equally good location and confirmed the wisdom of his judgment. 

Dr. Zook was tolerant. He listened patiently with an open 
mind to criticisms and complaints. But there was a limit to his 
tolerance, particularly when unfairness, lack of integrity, or 
incompetence were involved. On one occasion a high-ranking 
military officer undertook to tell Dr. Zook in no uncertain terms 
what was expected from higher institutions in the United States. 
If Dr. Zook’s reply on that occasion were on record, it would 
constitute a noble tribute to his defense of the freedom of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. He emphasized with all the force 
at his command that an attempt on the part of any department 
of the government to dictate what higher education should do 
was inconsistent with the democratic ideal under which these 
institutions were established, and would be resisted by every 
means at his command. 

The development of the Council, under his administration, is 
in itself a tribute to his perseverance. In 1934, when he 
accepted the presidency, the Council had only 269 members. 
Its financial support was sufficient only to maintain very limited 
activities, and its functions were far from clear. Under these 
conditions only a person of vision and courage would have ex- 
changed the position of U.S. Commissioner of Education for the 
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presidency of the Council. Yet by patient perseverance under 
his leadership the membership increased to 1,118 and the Coun- 
cil was brought te a position of great influence, both nationally 
and internationally. 

Dr. Zook was a man of vision. He was especially gifted in 
identifying emerging educational problems. Naturally his wide 
range of professional experience as a college professor of his- 
tory, as a university president, as the secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions of the North Central Association, 
as chief of the Division of Higher Education of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education, as U.S. Commissioner of Education, and as mem- 
ber, vice-chairman, and chairman of three President’s Advisory 
Committees on Education, gave him breadth and insight. 

During the depression years he saw the possibility of extend- 
ing the programs of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration to include an emphasis 
on education. 

Under his leadership the American Youth Commission and 
the Commission on Teacher Education were organized. The 
studies made by these commissions and the reports issued by 
them have had a lasting and far-reaching influence upon Amer- 
ican education. 

Early in his professional experience Dr. Zook foresaw the 
importance of the junior college movement in American educa- 
tion. The American Association of Junior Colleges looked to 
Dr. Zook with great respect as one of its founders and as one 
who, throughout the years, had continued his interest in it. 

It was through Dr. Zook’s leadership that the American 
Council on Education achieved its position of prestige in the 
field of measurement and guidance. He recognized both the 
importance of the development of more adequate measures of 
educational achievement than were available and at the same 
time the danger of dominating curriculum development through 
the use of standardized tests. When the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice became a part of the Educational Testing Service, Dr. Zook 
expressed his personal concern lest the new organization lose 
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sight of some of the principles in the field of testing to which 
he had held so tenaciously over the years. It was in part as a 
safeguard against such a development that there was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
the Committee on Measurement and Evaluation. The purpose 
of this committee, as Dr. Zook conceived it, was chiefly to keep 
its ear to the ground, to sense reverberations in American edu- 
cation on the test movement, and to advise the Educational 
Testing Service on new needs and developments in the testing 
field. 

Dr. Zook saw clearly the problems of accreditation that were 
looming larger and larger in American education. Some of these 
problems were related to military training and education in the 
armed forces during World War II. Others related to accred- 
itation of colleges and universities. The establishment under 
the Council’s auspices of the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences was an important means of maintaining 
order and consistency among the institutions in the evaluation of 
military educational experience. Likewise, the Committee on Ac- 
crediting Procedures of the Council exercised an important in- 
fluence during the past decade in bringing into focus some of the 
complications growing out of the multiplication of accrediting 
agencies. 

It was the American Council on Education, under the leader- 
ship of its President, that gave student personnel work in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities its status and its direction. The 
Council’s Committee on Student Personnel Work has been espe- 
cially influential through the studies that it has conducted, 
through brochures which it has published, and through various 
kinds of consultation services which it has promoted. 

One of the more recent activities of the Council is its study 
of minority groups and of discriminatory practices in education. 
In many sections of the country this is a sensitive subject and 
one which the American Council on Education could very easily 
have disregarded. It was Dr. Zook’s strong conviction that if 
we are to advance the ideals of democracy abroad we must 
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practice them at home. In accordance with this point of view, 
the Council has become an influential agency in attacking the 
problem of discrimination in education. 

Despite these widely diversified interests of the Council, Dr. 
Zook never lost sight of the major purpose for which the Council 
was initially organized, namely, to establish effective relation- 
ships between higher education and the federal government. 
One of the most influential committees of the Council has been 
the one on the Relationships of Higher Education to the Fed- 
eral Government. This committee has given attention to such 
matters as veterans’ education, housing facilities, surplus prop- 
erty, federal aid to education, National Science Foundation, 
Army and Navy ROTC programs, universal military training, 
the operation of selective service, and immigration regulations 
affecting foreign students in the United States. Had the Council 
devoted its attention exclusively to these matters it would have 
an adequate justification for its continuing operation. 

These are only a few illustrations of Dr. Zook’s breadth of 
interest and of his ability to identify emerging educational prob- 
lems. Any account of his activities would be incomplete, how- 
ever, without reference to his continued interest in the role of 
education in international relations. At the San Francisco Con- 
ference, convened to draft the United Nations Charter, he per- 
sonally marshalled forces of industry, labor, agriculture, and 
education to guarantee the recognition of the role of education 
in the charter. In cooperation with the State Department the 
Council organized the Inter-American Schools Service. Under 
the Council’s auspices a survey of education was made in the 
Middle East. Under the leadership of the Council a special 
committee was organized to aid war-devastated countries in re- 
habilitating their educational facilities. Under its leadership 
the Committee on the Occupied Areas for the promotion of cul- 
tural exchange was established. 

It was a matter of special satisfaction to Dr. Zook to have 
an active part in the organization and operation of UNEsco. 
This was in fact a fulfillment of the recognition in the United 
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Nations Charter that education has an important part to play in 
international relations. Dr. Zook served as program chairman 
of the United States Commission on UNEsco, he was a member 
of the American delegation to most of the UNEsco conferences, 
and in the interest of making a success of its program he worked 
intensely, without regard for his own health. His absorbing 
interest in the role of education in international affairs out- 
weighed the hazards of strenuous travel. In the troubled days 
of 1946 he unhesitatingly accepted an appointment as head of 
a mission to study education in Germany. He knew that this 
would require weeks of strenuous travel and work, but in his 
judgment the cause justified the sacrifice. During the last two 
or three years of his presidency of the Council he was especially 
interested in the development of an international organization 
of universities. To this cause too he gave of his time and energy 
without restraint. 

If those who have departed are silent witnesses to ongoing 
affairs, Dr. Zook must view with both satisfaction and appre- 
hension the progress of the many causes which he initiated and 
championed. I am sure he must view with great satisfaction the 
earnestness with which others are endeavoring to carry on these 
causes. Even though relieved from the tension of uncertainty 
and stress in world affairs, he must share with those who follow 
him the apprehension which we all feel about the outcome of 
the issues to which education is dedicated. 


A. J. BrumBAuGH, President 
Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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Higher Education and the Problems 
of This Decade’ 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 


involves a great deal more than higher education. How- 

ever, that higher education is an important factor in the 
solution of these problems is an assumption which we make at 
the very beginning. Since this paper is to deal almost exclusively 
with higher education, it follows obviously that the discussion 
as a whole will be incomplete and inconclusive. Moreover, any 
brief statement of this kind will not include even a listing of all 
the problems of this decade, and, because of the limitations of 
time, the discussion will not exhaustively nor adequately set 
forth, even from an educational point of view, those problems 
that are brought within the focus of attention. 

We shall not discuss the traditional functions of higher educa- 
tion such as its function of teaching citizens to think, to search 
for truth, and to make decisions in terms of the best information 
and knowledge that is available to them. We shall not discuss 
professionalism in higher education, nor types of higher educa- 
tional institutions. We shall not attempt to define higher educa- 
tion, and thus run the risk of detracting from the pastime of 
many educators who spend their energies dealing with invidious 
comparisons as to the specific theories of higher education. We 
shall not dwell upon the inertia of higher education, nor its 
failure to train the wills and intellects of men and women for 
whatever functions they may be called upon to serve. In fact, 
we shall not discuss higher education from the point of view 
of higher education at all, but rather from the point of view of 
society. Higher education, for the sake of this discussion, be- 
comes an instrument for meeting some of the problems of our 


NY PROBLEMATICAL APPROACH to the decade of the 1950's 


*A speech given at the Conference on Women in the Defense Decade, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, September 27 and 28, 1951, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. 
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society. Therefore, its own problems are disregarded to a very 
considerable extent in order that attention may be focused upon 
society itself. Indeed, such an approach is good for higher 
education since in losing its life in service to the world it may 
well find it again. 

Having in this fashion cut through the mangroves that sur- 
round any discussion of higher education, we are in position to 
make certain positive assumptions as we discuss the new role 
that higher education should play in connection with some of the 
pressing problems of the society of which we are a part. 

First of all, we assume that higher education has a mental 
hygiene of its own. To state it another way, we assume that 
higher education possesses a vigor and healthy-mindedness that 
will enable it to make its contribution to the solution of the 
pressing problems which are present today and which will unques- 
tionably persist in the decade of the 1950’s. If higher education 
is to lead the way, it must dismiss the sense of futility which 
pervades the thinking of so many men and women today. For 
example, many good church members despair of being able to 
halt the trend toward secularism, and many good democrats (in 
the generic sense of the word) seem to feel that we have to 
forsake democratic procedures in order to defend democracy. 

There are a number of additional assumptions which should 
be listed if the new role for higher education is to be understood. 
It must assume that we can profit from the mistakes of the past 
as well as the successes of the past. It must assume that the 
rights of the ordinary man are to be protected. It must assume 
that the mind and will of man are more powerful than all other 
forces in the world. It must assume that unmitigated speed is 
not as effective as the slow and tedious process of human 
thought. It must assume that science is a neutral factor and 
that it can be used for the upbuilding of civilization. It must 
assume that man’s organizational ability to get things done can 
be turned in the direction of the orderly development of man’s 
life on earth rather than that it must be used for the destruction 
of our world. It must assume that inevitable change can be 
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turned in the direction of service to mankind rather than in the 
direction of man’s ultimate destruction. And it must assume 
that permanent peace is obtainable. All of these assumptions, 
and more, must be made if higher education is to make its con- 
tribution to mankind during the next decade. 

The approach we are making to the function of higher educa- 
tion and its contribution to the solution of the problems of the 
next decade is an unorthodox approach. Higher education 
cannot go its own way, and in its old ways, if it is to meet the 
needs of the time. It must carry on many of its old functions: 
it must continue to admit students to classes and curriculums 
and it must graduate them from colleges and schools and send 
them out into the world. We are not suggesting that higher 
education should subtract from its present activities so much as 
that it must add to them. It should not digress from its tradi- 
tional pattern of service so much as it should aggress into areas 
that need its attention. We suspect that many of the new func- 
tions of higher education, which we shall suggest, are in areas 
which are now covered by the activities of higher education. 
More intensified tilling of the soil and more aggressive action 
in many of these areas are in order. 

With these limitations and assumptions in mind, we may 
attempt to underline the areas of tension and danger in our 
society to which higher education must effectively and aggres- 
sively give its attention. 

It is the function of higher education to redefine a desirable 
civilization. This problem is outlined in some detail by William 
H. Kilpatrick in the May 1951 issue of Educational Theory. 
There are many points at which we would differ with Kilpatrick’s 
position, particularly with his concept of individualism. How- 
ever, his definition of a desirable civilization is challenging: 
“Freedom, freedom to be one’s self, freedom to work out one’s 
own position in the group as opposed to the hereditary caste 
system of feudalism; equality, equality of treatment before the 
law, equality with others affected to decide what the law shall 
be and who shall govern, as opposed to arbitrary government by 
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hereditary rulers, ‘equal rights for all, special privileges for 
none’; freedom of thought, freedom to think, to speak, to argue, 
to persuade, to publish as each might wish as opposed to dicta- 
tion and repression along all these lines; specifically, freedom of 
religion, freedom to believe or not to believe and to say so, as 
one’s own study and conscience shall decide with legal freedom 
to support any religion or none as each may choose.” 

Kilpatrick goes on to say that these things mean democracy 
with its active respect for personality wherever found. It is the 
responsibility of higher education in this country during the 
next decade to show the conflict between this kind of definition 
of a desirable civilization and the conflicting definitions of 
“civilizations” which have resulted in the social tensions of our 
world. These tensions are not clearly defined, and, consequently, 
our concept of a desirable civilization is not clear. It may be 
that the American view of a desirable civilization is best under- 
stood as a radical departure from the traditional European 
patterns. Moreover, the term “Oriental” covers so many diverse 
and fundamentally different cultural patterns that we find dif- 
ficulty in deciding what we contrast with American democracy. 
Likewise, the secular, parliamentary government of India is not 
Oriental, and if it is not American or European it certainly is 
much more like them than like the earlier Oriental despotisms. 
The chances are that these difficulties can be circumvented by 
reference to the several ancient cultural patterns of Asia now 
emerging from colonial domination and seeking ways through 
the morass of poverty and ignorance toward something different. 
The tensions arising over the conflict between Russian commu- 
nism and democracy are more clearly defined. Even here the 
conflicts are emotionally charged and leave much to be desired 
from the point of view of intellectual clarity. 

Higher education must face the fact that the mass hysteria 
of our times makes it almost impossible for anyone to think 
honestly or to speak frankly on these issues for fear of being 
branded radical or subversive. As President Truman pointed 
out in Detroit on June 28, 1951, this fear has reached extreme 
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proportions. On that occasion he said, “On the fourth of July 
over in Madison, Wisconsin, people were afraid to say that they 
believed in the Declaration of Independence. A hundred and 
twelve people were asked to sign a petition that contained noth- 
ing except quotations from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. One hundred and eleven of those people 
refused to sign that paper—many of them because they were 
afraid it was some kind of subversive document and that they 
would lose their jobs or be called communists.’”’ We confess a 
certain suspicion concerning this incident, but the kind of thing 
suggested here makes the battle against communism a confused 
one, with the result that too many people on all levels are simply 
taking on a kind of protective silence on the theory that what 
they do not say cannot hurt them. This leaves the real concept 
of democracy singularly defenseless among the very people who 
should be its leading exponents. Higher education must do more 
than “‘face the fact’’; it must, by its very nature, provide an anti- 
dote to fear and hysteria. Its weapons are scholarship and 
enlightenment. 

Higher education must redefine the functions of politics and 
government in a democratic civilization. The field of political 
science, as it applies to the history of social organization and to 
the government of the people must undergo a thoroughgoing 
review by higher education, in order that we may bring to an end 
the trend toward bad government and establish once again true 
government of and for the people. There is a very general trend 
today for politics to destroy good government as well as good 
education. To state the matter in more positive terms, it is a 
function of higher education to define not only good government 
but good statesmanship as a means of developing and maintain- 
ing good government. Higher education must not be content to 
teach political science; it must develop and promulgate a science 
of government that inspires statesmanship and not political ex- 
pediency. 

Higher education must not only define civilization and the role 
of government and politics in maintaining civilization, but it must 
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redefine the practical objectives of a good civilization to which 
government and education may address themselves. We are 
here combining the forces of education and government. For 
too long education has attempted to separate itself from govern- 
ment, but in view of the kind of world we have developed, this 
would seem to be no longer a desirable dichotomy. To unite 
the forces of government and education would strengthen both 
government and education. It would then be the function of 
education to define the objectives of a good civilization and the 
function of government and education in achieving these ob- 
jectives. 

The practical objectives of a good civilization fall naturally 
into three categories as follows: (a) those having to do with 
international relations; (b) those having to do with internal re- 
lations in a democratic society and with community relations 
within such a society; and (c) those having to do with human 
nature and human personality as they impregnate the whole. 
Among the practical objectives of a good civilization having to 
do with international relations, the following are prominent: to 
maintain international peace and good will; to share industrial 
advantages and scientific achievements with other nations less 
favored than ourselves; to develop greater international under- 
standing; to show how nations might live in one world without 
war, or in two worlds if Willkie’s “One World” is not obtain- 
able; to prevent the depletion of the world’s natural resources 
and to restore the “‘plundered planet’’; to focus world attention 
on results that must follow from present national and interna- 
tional policies; to demilitarize the world; and to perfect some 
kind of a federation of authorities for the purpose of develop- 
ing a plan and procedure for uniting the cultures of the world. 

Among the practical objectives of a good civilization having 
to do with internal and community relations, the following may 
well be considered: to develop and to perpetuate the freedoms 
of democracy; to promote economic well-being; to help educa- 
tion to help itself; to maintain freedom from pressure groups, 
including political interference; to defend democracy and private 
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1 | jnitiative from the encroachment of communism; to learn how to 
e | use our expanding industrial economy without destroying indi- 
r vidual rights and privileges and without becoming regimented 
\- and state dominated; to continue the expansion of our national 
income and its use for the accomplishment of higher standards 


e } of living, the further advancement of culture, and other values; 
h | to accept the facts of history for what they are worth as exam- 
f | ples of past success or failure; to show how atomic energy and 
e | other contributions of science may be used for improving the way 
b- | of life for the mass of mankind; to show how we may further 

\ advance our knowledge of science in order that we may increase 
ly | our chance of survival if attacked; to encourage the development 
th | of public character as a bulwark against its further disintegra- 
e- | tion; to strike a judicious balance between change and the status 


ns | quo; to teach men to take the long view rather than to be ever- 
in | lastingly absorbed by the things of the moment; to give to edu- 
le. | cational institutions the effective means of education now used 


to | largely for commercial profits such as movies, radio, television, 

to | and newspapers; to substitute reliable information and reason 
| . . . . 

ial for emotional appeal as a basis for popular opinion and popular 


sss | allegiance; to promote “cultural pluralism” as one aspect of a 
er- | wholesome culture and to affirm it against totalitarianism and 
ut | cultural fragmentation; to promote democracy through educa- 


in- | tion; and to give our people a world view. 

ces Among the practical objectives of a good civilization having 
on to do with human nature and human personality, the following 
nae | may be included: to develop human nature through education; 


me | to develop a positive and creative leadership; to help people ad- 
op: | just themselves to a rapidly changing world; to dispel hazy think- 
Jd. | ing; to develop the concept of unselfishness; to denounce medioc- 
ing | Tity; to discourage lachrymose pessimism; to encourage assump- 
nay | tion of responsibility to teach recognition and analysis of prob- 
ms | lems; to discourage men and women from being obsessed with 
ica- | the obvious; to discourage men and women from believing ab- 
ips, | surdities; to develop social outlook and personal insight; to show 
ate | how individuals may find a satisfying life without doing injury 
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to others; and to prevent a sense of futility and a feeling that we 
are at the mercy of forces beyond our control. 

The foregoing are a few of the desirable practices of a good 
civilization which should be clearly defined and set before the 
world by the forces of education as practical objectives of a good 
society. It will be possible in this brief discussion to enlarge 
upon only a few of these areas of human endeavor for illustra- 
tive purposes. 


It is the function of higher education to invade more effec. | 
tively the field of international relations; to address itself as vig- | 


orously to the problems of the world as they bear upon the re. | 


lationship of nations, as the nations of the world are pursuing 
through noneducational means their own nationalistic tendencies 
and their own vested interests. Thus far in the development of 
world civilization, international relations have not brought peace 
upon the earth. The best minds of the country must address 
themselves to the problems of effective relationships between 


nations in order to give some promise of security to the human | 


race. The American Council’s publication The Role of Colleges 


and Universities in International Understanding is a remarkably | 
comprehensive and detailed statement of the many opportunities 


and responsibilities of colleges and universities in this field. 


This field of endeavor may be illustrated by reference to our | 
loss of the friendship of Asia and our need for restoring that | 


friendship. In the past the people of Asia, especially the Chinese, 
have, on the whole, trusted and admired the people of the United 
States. It is therefore painful to witness the turning away of our 
Chinese friends, the distrust of India, and the outright hatred 
of the North Koreans. As most of the people of the world live 
in Asia, it will be impossible for America as we know it to sur- 
vive if Russia wins the contest between communism and democ- 
racy. If the Korean War can be brought under control, the 
United States should use every means within its powers to allay 
the fears of what Asiatics call American imperialism and to re- 
move the causes of frustration. Asia considers that it has had 
bad treatment from what it refers to as imperialistic nations, 
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with whom we are associated in the eyes of every Asiatic. The 
average American finds imperialism distasteful and our govern- 
ment and our education should more clearly express the feelings 
of the average American on this point than they do at the pres- 
ent time. 

The frustration of the people of Asia is an urgent problem. 
These people are frustrated because they are desperately poor, 
because the white man has made them feel inferior. This point 
of view was brought out in the third yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues in 1945 at the close of 
World War II. The report predicted fairly accurately what is 
now happening in Asia. It said in so many curiously combined 
words that the hazards that face us in the coming decades will 
not be hazards resulting from the frustrated peoples of the 
world, but from the frustrated peoples of the world being sur- 
rounded by populations with psychologically rich traditions as 
regards war, and with none of the groups possessing a unified 
and clear machinery for the maintenance of peace. 

Perhaps the answer to this problem is that we should listen 
more carefully to our social scientists and less to the politicians 
of the world. Reflection upon our own history in relation to 
Europe should furnish a perspective in which we could appre- 
ciate better the sensibilities of those emerging from colonial dom- 
ination. We need to make an unprecedented and heretofore un- 
dreamed-of effort to dissociate ourselves from the policies and 
practices discredited by history. It is the role of higher educa- 
tion to discover and to seek to implement these new ways in deal- 
ings between ourselves and the peoples of Asia. 

Since some of the practical objectives of a good civilization 
are to be found in areas now served in a traditional way by 
higher education, a few references to some of these areas might 
be helpful in defining the new role of higher education in the new 
world. For example, higher education must review the function 
of science and engineering and their relationship to the human 
family. The true functions of science and engineering, apart 
from their functions of gaining knowledge and understanding, is 
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to make the world a happier place in which to live, a better place 
in which to live, and a more convenient place in which to live. 
They must relate themselves more closely to the human equation 
and consider their effect upon the minds and souls of men. 

An entirely different type of objective for higher education is 
suggested by the word “vocation.” Higher education has al- 
ways been concerned with the vocations that men and women 
follow. It is desirable in these times to call upon education to 
review the whole problem of the role of man in carrying on the 
work of the world as related to his role as a social being. Voca- 
tionally minded men and women have departed from the Emer- 
sonian theory of man to the effect that when man was created he 
was not only divided into men that he might carry on the work 
of the world, but that it was his responsibility upon returning 
from his job of doing the world’s work to give his attention to 
the problems of serving his fellowmen. One’s vocation can no 
longer be considered as an end in itself, but as a means of con- 
tributing to the welfare of mankind. The great professions and 
the professional schools have social obligations that are as com- 
pelling as those implied in the objectives of general education. 

It follows that if higher education is to review the areas of 
life commonly reserved to politics and government, international 
relations, science and engineering, and vocations, it must give its 
attention to the whole problem of the social sciences and the 
needs of the common man. Higher education must raise the 
question of the ends to be served in politics and government, 
international relations, science and engineering, and vocations. 
Ordinary courses in sociology are not sufficient. Higher educa- 
tion must address itself to analyzing the needs of mankind that 
are to be served by the activities of leaders in all walks of life. 

Just as surely as we raise the question of the social sciences 
and their relationship to other services performed by the leaders 
of our society, we raise the fundamental question of the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual disintegration of our society. We seem to 
have lost our sense of values. We find the disintegration of per- 
sonal character in every phase of modern life. A simple course 
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in ethics in our colleges and universities will not do the job. The 
problem must be approached on a broad front by all of the 
forces of higher education in this country. 

The crisis in character deserves further analysis. There seems 
to be little doubt that the greatest problem facing education and 
the world today is ethical or moral in character rather than in- 
tellectual or political. We have made such rapid strides in sci- 
entific studies and intellectual pursuits that we have not only got 
rid of most of our superstitions but we may be on our way to 
losing a great deal of our faith. In this connection, Arnold 
Toynbee has been an outstanding spokesman. This historian 
believes that nations and cultures thrive and advance in direct 
proportion to the degree of loyalty they maintain to spiritual 
principles. He also believes that ours is a tottering civilization 
which “has shamefully succumbed to the intoxication of a showy 
victory over physical nature, and has applied the spoils to laying 
up treasures for itself without being rich towards God.” Pro- 
fessor Ralph Gabriel, after an objective study of American dem- 
ocratic thought since 1815, says: “The basic postulate of the 
democratic faith afirmed that God, the Creator of man, has also 
created a moral law for his government and has endowed him 
with a conscience with which to apprehend it. Underneath and 
supporting human society, as the basic rock supports the hills, 
is a moral order which is the abiding place of the eternal princi- 
ples of truth and righteousness.” 

The recent national scandals of various sorts have focused at- 
tention sharply upon our failure in higher education to inculcate 
moral and spiritual principles. The pragmatic policy of decry- 
ing all absolute values in looking upon right or wrong simply in 
the context of what works in a given situation is under sharp at- 
tack. If our American education is grounded upon such founda- 
tions, it and our civilization are “dead ducks,” as Toynbee has 
so aptly said. 

Higher education must recognize the fact that character is 
learned and the learner acquires special characteristics from his 
experiences. If it is true that character is learned, and if it is 
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true, as seems unfortunately to be the case, that there is a disin- 
tegration of personal integrity in our society, then it follows that 
the remedy lies, to some extent at least, in the field of education. 
In this connection, we do not believe that character can be based 
upon human personality alone as Walter Stace, at the Mid-Cen- 
tury Convocation on the Social Implications of Scientific Prog- 
ress, held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, seemed 
to contend. He said in a panel discussing science and faith: 
“My thesis is that morals were formerly believed to be based on 
supernatural or metaphysical foundations. This belief is disap- 
pearing so that morals seem to have no foundation. This has pro- 
duced a crisis in the human spirit, also of moral faith. But this is 
all based on a mistake. Morals have a perfectly firm and objec- 
tive foundation in human personality. If man can be brought to 
understand this, then moral faith may be restored. The problem 
is really one of education.’ We do not believe that education has 
to ignore the traditional religious basis for character develop- 
ment. 

Higher education cannot invade the area of value-judgments 
and undertake to restore the integrity of mankind without un- 
dertaking to analyze and solve the whole problem of criminol- 
ogy. The legal approach to the solution of the problem of crime 
has failed. All our courts of justice, all our penal institutions, 
and all our education have not halted the disposition of a large 
segment of our population to engage in criminal acts of every 
conceivable kind. Again, a course in criminology is not the so- 
lution. There must be a concerted effort on the part of higher 
education to deal with this problem in an intelligent and con- 
structive way. 

Higher education must invade the realm of religion, and 
strengthen religion in its efforts to make the world a better place 
in which to live. A transmission of our great spiritual heritage 
has not taken place. Generation after generation of school chil- 
dren and those in higher education are receiving only the most 
cursory treatment of the whole subject of moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values. Our failure to transmit the spiritual heritage of 
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our people is due in large measure to the confusion which we have 
experienced as regards the meaning of the separation of church 
and state in our schools. We have interpreted this to mean the 
separation of school and religion, and the result of this has been 
that a teacher, at state expense, can espouse the cause of any 
philosopher or theorist, can indeed attack organized religion, 
but he cannot in the line of duty openly support a religion, or 
religious ideas especially, without subjecting himself to censure 
and without making the school subject to legal action to stop the 
teacher from so expressing himself. This confusion has in part 
contributed to the moral and ethical illiteracy of our generation, 
as evidenced by what takes place in government, business, and the 
professions beginning at Washington and extending to the outer- 
most parts of the land. 

Higher education must also give greater attention to the arts 
and to the finer expressions of the human mind and the human 
soul. The mind of man must be conditioned to love the finer 
things of life. This can come about only as our leaders, who are 
conditioned in our institutions, have the proper appreciation and 
love for the artistic and aesthetic expressions of man. 

As we invite colleges and universities to invade the whole 
realm of moral, ethical, and spiritual values, the wars which we 
have fought and which we are fighting today take on a different 
meaning, and it is not an insignificant observation that colleges 
and universities have been at war ever since the beginning of the 
Second World War. They are still training our officer personnel 
and working in their laboratories on the most destructive weapons 
to wage war ever conceived by man. These activities seem to be 
necessary, but one of the great problems of the next decade is how 
we can save the soul of higher education while thus engaged. 

As we have observed, many of the practical objectives of a 
good civilization have to do with human nature and human per- 
sonality. Moreover, many of them have to do with the attitudes 
of men and women and the poise and tranquillity by which they 
deal with the crises of our modern civilization. Therefore, we 
believe that higher education must invade the whole field of men- 
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tal health and help the people of our country and world to obtain 
an orientation to the difficult times in which we live. The needs 
of mankind in this realm are demonstrated by the tremendous 
sale of books, written in many cases by relatively incompetent 
people, which hold some promise of giving mankind the peace 
of mind that it seeks. The minds and souls of men are weary, 
uneasy, and frightened; and they seek comfort and tranquillity. 
If higher education is to make its contribution to the solution of 
these problems, it must release itself from its moorings, extend 
its field of effort and make its contribution to the solution of the 
problems of the human mind. Again we contend that courses of 
study alone will not solve these problems. It will take the con- 
certed efforts of the best minds of our day and generation. Not 
all of these minds, but many of them, are to be found in the field 
of higher education. This great human potentiality must be 
unleashed and directed toward the solution of our common prob- 
lems. 

In this brief paper on the problems of the next decade and the 
functions of higher education in helping to solve those prob- 
lems, we have dealt with higher education in a thoroughly unor- 
thodox way. In our opening paragraphs we attempted to set 
the stage for such a discussion by placing certain limitations on 
our analysis of the problems and the possible solutions to them. 
We dismissed the orthodox and traditional functions of higher 
education in order that we might give serious attention to the 
new role of higher education in the years that lie immediately 
ahead. In dealing with this new role of higher education, we as- 
sumed for it a vigor and healthy-mindedness that seems to be 
necessary if it is to perform its true function in the decade of 
the 1950's. 

We ventured to assert that the primary function of higher ed- 
ucation in the next decade is to redefine what we mean by a de- 
sirable civilization, and to defend that civilization intelligently 
against the encroachment of other so-called civilizations which 
have resulted in the social tensions of the world. We advanced 
the conviction that it is not only the role of higher education to 
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define and defend a good civilization but to define the practical 
objectives of such a civilization in order that all the forces of 
democracy might combine in an effort to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. Our justification for calling upon higher education to 
render these services is that the times in which we live are un- 
usual times. Dangers lie all around us. The disintegration 
and even the destruction of mankind are not an impossibility. 
Whether or not we save our world may well depend upon many 
things but certainly the contributions of higher education during 
the next decade will be significant. 

How higher education is to perform its significant role is a 
dificult question to answer. When one realizes the modest in- 
tellectual and scholarly equipment which most young people bring 
to college and how much time all of us, teachers and students, 
have to devote to keeping abreast of current responsibilities, we 
realize how little time and effort we can devote to looking ahead. 
Are we, therefore, merely engaging in a kind of wishfulness? 
We think not. There is still, we believe, an unused increment 
in our colleges involving individual teachers, research scholars, 
and students, that can be marshaled for some of the responsi- 
bilities we have outlined. 

First, we can set ourselves the task of understanding the prob- 
lems of the next decade. Such an understanding would make 
the entire educational process more meaningful. Moreover, we 
can join hands with teachers, research scholars, and students 
throughout the world in a concerted effort to develop ways and 
means of solving our common problems. Finally, we can come 
out of our ivory towers and join hands with government and 
men of affairs to the end that all of the forces of democracy may 
be unified in the common task of creating and defending what we 


have referred to throughout these pages as a desirable civiliza- 
tion. 











The University of the Ryukyus 
A Report? 


By MILTON E. MUELDER 


ARLY IN JUNE of this year, acting under contract with the 
Department of the Army, the American Council on Edu- 
cation completed arrangements with Michigan State Col- 

lege under which the college would take the initiative in develop- 
ing a program of aid to the newly established University of the 
Ryukyus in Okinawa, including selection of a team of five mem- 
bers of the Michigan State College staff to be sent at Army ex- 
pense to teach and engage in extension activities at the university 
during the current academic year. Michigan State College was 
asked to participate as a result of the recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee created by the American Council on Education 
to select one from among several American universities which 
appeared to meet the specifications indicated by the Department 
of the Army for the cooperating American institution. Serving 
on the Council’s Advisory Committee on the University of the 
Ryukyus were representatives of the Association of American 
Colleges, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Institute of International Education, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

The University of the Ryukyus was opened on May 22, 1950, 
and the extensive aid of the U.S. Military Government and of 
dozens of Ryukyuan and American officials and interested friends 
made it possible for the new university in its first year to provide 

*Dr. Milton E. Muelder, director of Office Research Development and Head of 
the Department of Political Science and Public Administration at Michigan State 
College, and Dean Ernest L. Anthony of the School of Agriculture, in July made 
an “advance survey” trip to Okinawa to make certain investigations preparatory 
to the departure of a mission of five members of the staff of Michigan State Col- 
lege, who in September began a year of teaching at the new University of the 
Ryukyus. This article concerning the new university and the environment within 
which it functions is adapted in part from a report which Dr. Muelder prepared 


for the information of the five M.S.C. visiting instructors, upon his and Dean 
Anthony’s return. 
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formal classroom instruction for more than five hundred stu- 
dents, who came to Okinawa from islands scattered throughout 
the Ryukyus chain. In the short space of sixteen months the 
historic site of Shuri Castle, completely destroyed in the bitter 
fighting of 1945, had been transformed into an institution with 
promising physical facilities. It was chiefly the leadership and 
perseverance of Mr. Arthur E. Mead, then head of the Civil 
Information and Education Division of the Civil Administra- 
tion, which led to the founding of the new institution. Indeed, 
this is the first university ever established in the Islands. The 
Japanese extended formal control over the Ryukyus before the 
turn of the last century. Two small normal schools were estab- 
lished to meet a part of the need for teachers in the lower schools, 
but no institution of university standing was established. Many 
able and ambitious students went to Tokyo for university training. 
A major goal of the Military Government in creating the uni- 
versity was to train teachers in school administration and teaching 
according to American patterns, looking toward making more 
effective the Army’s efforts to change the character of the entire 
school system from the prewar Japanese pattern to a democratic 
one. Major emphasis is also being given to the practical arts, 
notably agriculture and home economics, to the teaching of Eng- 
lish, and to extensive informational and educational programs 
among the adult population. Special programs (majors) are 
now offered at the university in (1) English, (2) teacher train- 
ing, (3) agriculture, (4) science, and (5) social science. 
American activities in the Ryukyus fall under the command 
of General Matthew B. Ridgway in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief of the Far East (CINCFE). General Ridgway wears 
many hats. He is, among other things, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Forces (SCAP), which command is restricted to 
Japan and does not include Okinawa. He is also Commander 
of the United Nations Forces in Korea. General Ridgway is 
Governor of the Ryukyu Islands. His command in the Ryukyus 
is exercised through Major General Robert S. Beightler, Com- 
manding General of the Ryukyus Command and Deputy Gov- 
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ernor of the U.S. Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands. 
Excepting the large air base which is supporting the military 
operation in Korea, all military installations and establishments 
on the islands—and they are enormous—fall under the Deputy 
Governor. Under the Deputy Governor is included Military 
Government operations, known as U. S. Civil Administration. 
It is within the Civil Administration that activities relating to 
the University of the Ryukyus fall. One of the many depart- 
ments in the command of Brigadier General James M. Lewis, 
the U.S. Civil Administrator of the Ryukyu Islands (USCARI) 
is the Civil Information and Education Department. It was as 
head of this department that Arthur E. Mead was so instru- 
mental in making the creation of this new enterprise possible. 

The university itself is administered by Ryukyuan officers and 
a chiefly native faculty. The university and its students are almost 
wholly dependent upon the United States Army for financial and 
logistical support, and this fact coupled with the status of the 
Ryukyus as an occupied area makes it obvious that in truth 
the institution is an activity of the U.S. Army. The level of the 
economy in the Ryukyus is such that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of adequate native support for the university, private or 
public. Nonetheless, the officers and faculty are encouraged to 
take initiative in developing the teaching and other services of 
the university. The president of the University is Mr. Koshin 
Shikiya, former governor of Okinawa. Mr. Shikiya’s experience 
in the political life of the island may prove to be a decided boon, 
as the institution faces the inevitable problems of the future. 
During the past summer the Army brought both the president 
and the business manager to America for a tour of a number of 
American educational institutions. It is significant, and I believe 
encouraging, to note that in a report on their reactions, they 
selected Berea College in Kentucky as an appropriate model for 
them, rather than one of our larger institutions, the support of 
which would require basic resources and state appropriations 
beyond the reach of the University of the Ryukyus. 

It was impossible in the brief course of our visit to make an 
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individual study of the faculty members whom we met. They 
lack appropriate dress and attire, including shoes of proper size 
and fit, but are not lacking in native intelligence and drive and 
sincerity of purpose to develop a valid institution which some 
day may be worthy of the name “university.” For the present, 
the level of student pre-university attainment, the capacity of 
available instructors, and indeed the practical nature of the in- 
struction most urgently needed in the Islands is such that gen- 
eral rather than specialized courses are typical of all the depart- 
ments into which the curriculum is divided. Those departments 
are: agriculture; “applied arts,” which includes home economics 
and management, typewriting, music, and certain other subjects; 
education, English, science, which includes mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, biology, botany, and zoology; and social science. 

The student body is coeducational, and, in its selection, care 
is taken to assure that it will be representative of the entire Ryu- 
kyus chain. During the first year nearly 530 persons were en- 
rolled, and last July it was anticipated that enrollment during 
the year ahead would exceed 800. Few of these students could 
begin to meet normal admission standards for an American col- 
lege, in no small part because of the complete disruption of the 
educational system in the Islands as a result of the war, and the 
dificult and slow process of reconstruction. 

The present physical plant of the university includes a two- 
story Administration Building, the second floor of which con- 
tains an auditorium which will seat about 600 persons. The Ad- 
ministration Building stands on the site of the throne room of 
the old Shuri Castle, high on a hill. The rest of the old site of 
Shuri Castle is taken up with classrooms, an Extension Building, 
and Library, which are grouped around the edge of this hilltop. 
With the Administration Building, they form an oval-shaped 
“campus.” The center of this oval is now being landscaped, 
and an attractive lawn and flower garden combination should 
in time emerge. Lower down on the hillside and near the old 
moat, girls’ and boys’ dormitories have been erected. None of 
these buildings are sumptuous in appearance or appointments. 
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The Administration Building has a stone surface but the class- 
rooms, Extension Service Building, and the Library are all one- 
story wooden structures, “typhoon-proof,” and rather small in 
size. A president’s residence has been constructed near the uni- 
versity, and President Shikiya has agreed to make this house 
available as a model home-management house. 

The Library is small. Its capacity would not exceed four 
“barracks apartments” of the kind American GI students know 
so well. The number of books is correspondingly small. The 
amount of laboratory equipment is meager. A radio broad- 
casting station serving all of Okinawa has been in operation, and 
another to be connected with the university is in process of con- 
struction. A regular radio education extension program to the 
public schools, on a daily basis, has been planned. 

There are five agricultural experiment stations on the island. 
These were established before the war and presently fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Food and Natural Resources Department 
in U.S. Civil Administration. In conformity with the pattern 
in Japan, the experiment stations were not attached to a college 
or university but were supervised by a government agency. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF CONDITIONS ON OKINAWA 


To appreciate the milieu and setting of the university of the 
Ryukyus and of M.S.C. staff participation at the university, it is 
necessary to gain some understanding of the impact of the war 
and the intrusion of the U.S. military and Military Government 
upon native society and local conditions. 

That the war on Okinawa exceeded in destruction any other 
theater of military operations in the Far East is well known, 
but not so well known is that in addition to the vast destruction 
of the war, affecting the entire southern half of the island, ad- 
ditional land and property has been taken by the various major 
military commands. The result has been to affect importantly 


the precarious economy of the people. Along the area stretching | 


from Naha to Kadena, roughly some twenty miles, large sections 
of the land are occupied by military installations—each of which 
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has its own series of Quonset huts for GI’s, and often its own of- 
ficers’ and GI clubs and messes. Concurrently with the taking 
of land for military purposes, the population of Okinawa, which 
is presently about 600,000, was sharply increased when Okina- 
wans living throughout the entire Far East area and in the Pa- 
cific Islands were returned to Okinawa. The most conservative 
estimate is that about 130,000 Okinawans were returned to the 
island. Given the increase in population and the disappearance 
of arable land, the average land holding of the farmer, which 
before the war was about two acres, is now approximately one- 
half acre of land. The return of Okinawans brought other ills. 
Because of unsettled military conditions, it was not possible to 
establish a strict quarantine, and diseases which were prevalent 
in other areas of the Pacific were brought to Okinawa. Two of 
the most important of these affect the sweet potato crop, which is 
being attacked by a virus and a weevil. Sweet potatoes, along with 
rice, constitute the basic produce of their agriculutral economy. 
At the conclusion of hostilities, Filipino laborers were brought 
in in large numbers for work with the U.S. forces, on the presump- 
tion that they were further advanced in the handling of mechan- 
ical machinery and were needed in construction work. Native 
Okinawans have shown that they are quite adaptable for this 
type of work, but as yet have not replaced the Filipinos. The 
presence of the Filipinos further complicates conditions in the 
native economy and culture, which were already troubled by ov- 
erpopulation, poverty, and the presence of the military. 
Whether Ryukuans or Americans liked it or not, the fact was 
that the Ryukyus after the war became an increasingly strategic 
link in the defense system of the Western world, and American 
activities in the Islands have inevitably reflected this fact. In 
the course of the resultant activity, however, native interests 
and customs have suffered. Construction activities provide one 
of the more obvious examples of this: in some cases, bulldozers 
have run over the large ancestral tombs; certain hills have been 
leveled off—shoving huge stones and debris on paddy farms; 
buildings have been located at the sites of ancient shrines and 
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tombs. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that local 
sentiment reportedly favors a return of the Islands to Japan; 
recent polls taken in southern Okinawa show roughly that 80 
percent of the natives have these views. 

All too infrequently have Military Government personnel 
worked closely with native organizations and people. Local 
Military Government personnel have not thus far succeeded in 
establishing on a permanent basis many of the programs initiated 
by consultants who have been brought to the Islands. It should 
be pointed out that the plan of bringing five faculty persons to 
the Ryukyus University for a full year was devised in part, at 
least, as a result of the limitations of the consultant program. 

No evidence of a training program for military and civilian 
personnel which would give Americans working in the Islands 
some background and knowledge of the native language, culture, 
and history, was seen. There was no one close to topside advis- 
ing the Civil Administrator on the impact of U.S. policies and 
programs on natives. His staff is not—with few exceptions— 
in close touch with the people and at best can submit reactions 
only on a secondhand basis, that is as given by those Okinawans 
who speak English. 

Okinawa enjoys few of the attractions of Japan and Europe 
as a place for military service. It is remote both as to geogra- 
phy and as to the civilization familiar to Americans. Its living 
accommodations are less well developed than those of many 
other areas. Thus, Okinawa has been a sort of “‘end of the 
line” in the assignment of military and civilian personnel. Hap- 
pily, as with any general rule, there are exceptions to this one. 
And, doubtless, improvement is possible through training pro- 
grams, which would appear to be one of the important needs on 
the island. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE MIssION 

During this first year, in accordance with USCARI specif- 
cations, instructors have been furnished in agriculture, home ec- 
nomics, government and public finance, education, and business 
subjects. Chief of mission is Professor Russell E. Horwood, 
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director of the Upper Peninsula Experiment Station at Chatham, 
Michigan. Others include Miss E. Eleanor Densmore, home 
demonstration agent in Kent County; Guy H. Fox, associate pro- 
fessor of political science and public administration; Edward 
Pfau, Jr., assistant professor of education; and Horace C. King, 
instructor, department of business education. 

The most important program for the M.S.C. teachers will 
be to help develop an organization pattern and the philosophy 
of education which will reflect that of the land-grant institution. 
For that reason their schedule will be held to a half-time or, at 
the maximum, a three-quarters time basis, so that extension ac- 
tivities may be planned and developed. 

The Michigan State College staff members will be assisted by 
“interpreters”; one interpreter will be attached to each staff 
member. The interpreter is to be more than just a translator; 
he will also be an individual personally interested in the subject 
matter falling within the fields on which the M.S.C. professor 
is lecturing. The interpreter is thus to be regarded as a poten- 
tian successor to the respective M.S.C. professor. It is ex- 
pected that M.S.C. professors initially will work through the 
interpreters in giving their lectures, but that the staff will in- 
creasingly be able to lecture in English as the students acquaint 
themselves with both the vocabulary and the pronunciation of 
the American staff personnel. 

Transportation facilities are likely to impose considerable dif- 
ficulty upon the M.S.C. teachers. Indeed, the nature of arrange- 
ments for living makes transportation one of the problems of 
the Islands—the general area in which quarters, schools, stores, 
and recreational facilities are located extends over ten to twenty- 
five miles, and bus service is infrequent. The university is sev- 
eral miles from the living area. Two station wagons are pres- 
ently available to the college staff, but these seem inadequate, in 
view of the range of activities in which the five teachers will be 
engaged and the fact that their diverse professional interests 
will normally require them to be meeting with different kinds of 
groups in different places. 
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PROBLEMS 


In addition to the problems of the new university which arise 
from the physical limitations of life in the Ryukyus—problems 
which will be surmountable on an enduring basis only as the whole 
society of which the university is a part is slowly uplifted—there 
are a number of problems confronting the university itself which 
are in a sense opportunities as much as they are problems. One 
of these is the continuing problem of a realistic, calculated, bal- 
anced growth of the university. It is important that the Amer- 
ican military authorities and university officials not seek to over- 
extend the services which it is possible for the institution to give 
on a continuing basis. For example, it at once occurs to an Amer- 
ican who knows our own land-grant college system that the agri- 
cultural experiment stations might well be placed under the uni- 
versity. Dean Anthony and I visited one of the five stations in 
the Ryukyus chain, that at Nago. This experiment station has 
about seventeen acres of land. It has a staff of four or five per- 
sons, exclusive of manual labor. There is very little in the small 
wooden “headquarters” building by way of library and labora- 
tory equipment. Arrangements had been made by an official in 
the Civil Administration to have another of the experiment sta- 
tions, located closer to Shuri, give up five acres of land to the uni- 
versity. Both Dean Anthony and I counseled against taking five 
acres and advised that steps be undertaken to develop, as soon 
as possible, an organization and staff at the University of the 
Ryukyus which could make a valid claim to the entire experiment 
station located near the university. This might then be the first 
phase of taking over all of the existing experiment stations. It 
would be a boon to bring these stations under the wing of the 
university as soon as there is valid and proper staff in the uni- 
versity to direct, guide, and integrate their work and services. 
In the meantime, however, if one does not have adequate staff 
to take over an entire experiment station, it is highly questionable 
whether one has adequate staff to take over five acres intelligently. 

It is true that there are Okinawans in the university, and in 
local communities, who feel that the steps already taken to pro- 
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vide an institution with even the minimum facilities which are 
now available cannot be sustained by the Ryukyuan economy. 
To hazard an answer to that question today would be folly. 
But it seems abundantly clear that the pessimists will turn out 
to be correct unless the University of the Ryukyus comes to be 
recognized as one of the local social institutions which must be 
preserved in spite of the cost. It is for this reason that Mich- 
igan State College is entering the development of the Univer- 
sity of the Ryukyus at a very critical time. The local organiza- 
tion model for a university is that of the University of Tokyo 
which, like the German university and even some American 
schools, is inclined to be an “ivory tower” institution which 
does not relate its programs of research and teaching to the 
needs and problems of the surrounding society. A real con- 
tribution can be made by the University of the Ryukyus to the 
future development of Okinawa and the surrounding islands. 
If the Ryukyuans are given reason to expect that such a con- 
tribution will be made, because the whole purpose and orienta- 
tion of the university is one of service to the community, then 
future support to sustain and develop the institution will 
undoubtedly be found. Thus, in the over-all, it would appear 
that the most challenging task of the Michigan State College 
staff this year is to help to provide a basic organization pattern, 
both as to general administrative arrangements and as to pur- 
pose and philosophy, similar to the pattern and goals of a land- 
grant institution such as Michigan State College. 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE 

Obviously Okinawa is no place for anyone seeking satisfac- 
tion in a life of sophistication, but it is a land of impelling 
fascination and challenge for anyone deeply interested in people 
and for anyone who can identify himself with the intensity and 
scope of problems confronting the natives, and with the complex 
adjustments which are necessary because of the intrusion into 
the Ryukyuan economy and social life of the far-flung operations 
of a foreign nation whose interests on the island are predomi- 
nantly military in character. 
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At present the Okinawans are separated, for the greater 
part, from the Japanese economy and are entirely separated 
from Japanese political life. As indicated above, they currently 
have an unsound and unhealthy economy and large numbers of 
them wish to return to Japan. Since a number of the natives 
are employed as workers in the homes of Americans where new 
tastes and standards are observed and appropriated, a clash be- 
tween the older and newer generations in many native homes 
seems inevitable. While the Okinawan is well poised and well 
disciplined, this behavior should not be interpreted as symbolic 
of a close understanding and affinity between the United States 
personnel and the natives. 

With the assistance of the Michigan State College staff the 
University of the Ryukyus has an opportunity to probe new 
ways of strengthening the native economy and of helping people. 
This is predicated on the establishment of an extension service 
with emphasis on service to people. Standards of the univer- 
sity as to equipment and level of instruction are not high, and 
patience and understanding will be needed to assist the faculty 
to develop a university truly worthy of the name. A continuing 
inventory of needs will have to be made to avoid duplication, 
although this will not be a problem for the first year, as the 
university currently needs everything. 

If the United States is to remain for many years on the island, 
it is imperative that we gain the respect of the natives as well 
as their obedience. For this a great deal more is demanded 
than importation of food or the mere dissemination of informa- 
tion. A real challenge exists for the Michigan State College 
staff to play its part in the reorientation program. That part 
is an integral and important aspect of our policy in the Ryukyus. 
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Philanthropy’s Venture Capital 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 
I 


the Ford Foundation, stirred wide interest with the first 


[ LATE 1950 the largest private philanthropy in the world, 
official announcement of its objectives. 


The problems and opportunities of our time [said this report of its 
trustees and its study committee] arise out of man’s relations to man— 
rather than his relations to the physical world. .. . 

Among all problems in human relations, the greatest challenge is the 
achievement of peace throughout the world. There is vital need for ade- 
quate military preparedness to protect the free nations of the world against 
aggression, and for concerted effort to mitigate current tensions. But there 
is also the greater long-range need for unremitting efforts to remove war's 
basic causes and to build a world-foundation for permanent peace. 

This is the greatest single issue of our times. In the balance is the very 
survival of man. 

The Ford Foundation outlined five areas in which it will sup- 
port activities—world peace, “freedom and democracy,” eco- 
nomics, education, and behavior studies defined as ‘‘knowledge 
of factors which influence or determine human conduct.” Any 
one of these subjects would offer enough room for widespread 
activities, and the Ford trustees properly recognize ‘“‘the rela- 
tively small part which any private foundation can play in meet- 
ing the challenge.” 

But a hopeful note has been struck. Foundations have made 
an enviable record in helping solve some of the problems of the 
past, particularly in such fields as medicine and education. What 
may be the role, not merely of the Ford Foundation, but of all 
our foundations in helping solve today’s explosive problems? 


II 


It must be said at the outset that foundations, contrary to the 
general public impression, have quite limited financial resources. 
Russell Sage Foundation has just released a new study, Phil- 
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anthropic Giving, which reports the assets of 1,007 foundations 
at $2.6 billion and their annual expenditures (as of 1949) at 
$133 million. In today’s frame of reference these are not large 
sums. 

We are now paying out of tax funds about $1.5 billion a year 
for old-age assistance benefits. This is a type of relief which 
some foundations were set up to give, and several are still in this 
field; but it would take all the income of all the foundations 
eleven years just to meet one year’s bill for the needy aged alone. | 
The Atomic Energy Commission’s 1950 budget for development | 
and control of atomic energy was $673 million—five times as | 
much as the whole thousand foundations together had to spend. 

Moreover, the amount foundations can spend will probably 
not greatly increase. True, as the Ford Foundation swings into 
an active program, with the income of about 90 percent of the | 
Ford Motor Company stock, it alone may in some years be able | 
to add substantial sums—one unofficial estimate is $50 million a 
year. New foundations are currently being established in con- 
siderable numbers, but nearly all of them are small. At recent 
tax levels, few large fortunes are being built up. 

However, $133 million a year is more than pocket change, 
and it has this singular advantage. Foundations are the only 
important agencies in America free from the political controls 
of legislative appropriations and pressure groups, and free from 
such lay controls as temper programs to the judgments and the 
prejudices of current contributors. Their funds are philan- 
thropy’s “venture capital,” able to energize free minds and to be 
directed toward new frontiers of knowledge. 

Of course, some of these funds are tied to specific purposes 
often in narrow fields, and even where the donor has broad- 
mindedly set the purpose at “the welfare of mankind,” pioneer- 
ing use of the resources must depend upon the vision and the 
courage of a board of trustees. 

In the earlier years of foundations in America the possible 
actions of such boards were viewed with misgivings. They were, 
it was pointed out, composed of typically older men (and a few 
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women) of considerable affluence who might be expected to use 
the resources of the foundations under their control in the in- 
terests of their own class and in bolstering the status quo. Ex- 
perience did not bear out these fears. One severe critic of 
foundations grudgingly admitted before an investigating com- 
mission, ‘Happily, their conduct does not to any appreciable ex- 
tent reflect the devious methods by which those fortunes were 
accumulated, nor the views or policies of their founders on 
economic questions.” 

Exceptions do exist, where a foundation is little more than 
a means for evading taxes, or its program has become hopelessly 
bogged in the restrictions of a donor or the bungling efforts of 
an inexperienced or poorly chosen board. The Revenue Act of 
1950 includes a special section aimed at eliminating administra- 
tive abuses. But in general, and indeed in all the foundations 
whose names are commonly known, it may safely be assumed that 
the trustees are quite earnestly endeavoring to use the funds at 
their disposal, within the limitations of their charters, for maxi- 
mum public benefit. 

Their $133-million-dollar question is, How may this be done 
in the changed and dangerous world of today? 


III 


The genius of the twentieth century has been scientific re- 
search, and its results have transformed the material world in 
which we live. In this century’s first half, applied research in 
the natural sciences, geared up with big business and lubricated 
with substantial funds, has compressed the energy of rivers into 
thin wires, put civilization on wheels and on wings, hurled the 
human voice around the world, and, finally, in the convulsive 
efforts of war, extracted from the atom one of the ultimate 
sources of power. 

But though we travel faster, we have not outdistanced pov- 
erty nor caught up with human happiness. Indeed, the increas- 
ing gap between our skill in handling materials and our ability 
to deal with human relationships is a lag which threatens catas- 
trophe. 
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Several causes exist for this disastrous lag. One of these is | thre 
financial. Social discovery rarely results in a patentable device 
from which a profit can be made, so that there is little financial | yot 
inducement for business and industry to subsidize social re- | go¢j 
search; moreover, the results are often in fields of such con- 7 
troversy and conflicting pressures that government funds cannot 


por 


be made available. * 
It is noteworthy that when the Congress established the Na- | ie 

tional Science Foundation in May 1950, an effort specifically to a 

include the social sciences in its program failed, though the con- 

trary effort, to prohibit them as fields of activity, likewise failed. o 

The act states that this foundation may ‘“‘initiate and support 


basic scientific research in the mathematical, physical, biological, 
engineering, and other sciences’’ (italics mine). -” 

The activities of this brand new tax-supported entrant into = 
the foundation field will merit much public interest. Its expendi. | P¥ 
tures, which may mount to $15 million a year under terms of the 
act, could result in a new and fruitful coordination of govern- | P0! 
mental activities in scientific research, and much worth-while | key 
accomplishment. At this writing, however, the outlook is dis- | me 
couraging; the House tried to slash the requested appropriation | of 
of $14 million for the current year to a mere $300,000; after inc 
public uproar, the amount was set at $3.5 million. Moreover, | rel 
it is doubtful whether the National Science Foundation, or any | of 
other tax-supported agency, can attack the deeply controversial ) etl 
issues in the social sciences, where present need is acute. This | ing 
is, therefore, a field of special challenge to the private foundation. | pr 


IV 


: ; av 

Fortunately, a pronounced swing has been observable in recent | - 
years on the part of many private foundations from the older ; 

and “safer” programs centering on relief, routine aid to educa- | : 
s 


tion, and medical research into the explosive issues of learning 
to live together in the modern world. ” 

The Ford Foundation’s first large grant under the new pro. 
gram was $3 million for basic research into various aspects of } hy 
human behavior, to be conducted at thirteen universities and | ™ 
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s | through the Social Science Research Council. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York reported that 73 percent of the funds 
voted in 1947-48 involved the development or utilization of the 
social sciences as compared with 28 percent in 1945-46. 


The Grant Foundation, believing that ‘“‘the proper study of 


= 
‘ 


t | mankind is man,” is supporting projects in this area. The Alfred 

P. Sloan Foundation, seeking “‘new patterns of action, investiga- 
. | tion and research which promise much for the public welfare and 
° | which can find no other source of support,” announced the larger 
2 | part of its expenditures for the biennium 1947-48 to have been 
; | in the field of economics. The Old Dominion Foundation made 


1 | Stants of $2 million each to Vassar College and Yale University, 
’ two traditional beneficiaries, but directed that the funds be used 
to apply psychiatric knowledge and techniques to the everyday 
" problems of students. 
re The Rockefeller Foundation, stating that “the most im- 
n- | portant knowledge is that which concerns human beings, and the 
le | key to the attainment of dignified and rational existence for all 
's- | men depends essentially upon a vastly improved understanding 
yn | Of human behavior,” is supporting many projects in this field, 
er | including studies in human ecology, communications, intergroup 
1, | relations, an attempt at personality assessment, a current digest 
ny of the Soviet press, a three-year study on the relation of Christian 
al | ethics to economic life. The Field Foundation is now concentrat- 
lis | ing its activities in child welfare and interracial and intercultural 
n. | problems. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, believing that it should not 
avoid but rather seek out ‘controversial issues” because con- 


nt ‘ ‘ —_ ‘ 
™ | troversy “is often an index of the public importance of a subject 
- | and of the need for its impartial treatment,” has recently made 


ng studies in labor relations, cartels, monopoly and free enterprise, 

and other “hot” economic problems. Russell Sage Foundation 
ro. | ROW directs its program “‘to the increasing body of knowledge of 
of | human behavior to the end that practitioners in human affairs 
nd May have the most reliable basis possible for their work.” 
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These suggest only a few among thousands of individual 
projects in the social sciences being supported by funds from 
foundations, or, in some cases, being conducted by their own 
staffs. Many such projects have individual importance; they fit 
as pieces, here and there, in the jigsaw puzzle of modern living. 
But do they begin to make a recognizable pattern out of that 
puzzle? Do they add up to significance? 

It is too early for final answers. Foundation executives would 
themselves be the first to acknowledge that the most they can 
do is to pioneer and point the way (even sometimes through 
failures to point out what is not the way!), so that those with 
larger resources can carry the proved ventures to success. But 
we may look at some of the evidence. 

For example, there is that “greatest challenge . . . the achieve. | 
ment of peace throughout the world.” 

The Ford trustees were by no means the first to concern them- 
selves over this problem. In December 1910 Andrew Carnegie 
gave $10 million to what is now the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace ‘“‘the revenue of which is to be administered 
by you to hasten the abolition of international war, the foulest 
blot upon our civilization.” He believed this could be accom. 
plished by persuading nations to accept arbitration treaties, and 
he optimistically provided that after the “speedy abolition of 
international war” the funds could be transferred to combat: 
ting “the next most degrading remaining evil or evils.” 

Forty years later another foundation discusses the same prob- 
lem, seeing more of its complexities. Says the Ford statement: 




































The underlying causes of war are many—poverty and disease, the ten- 
sions which result from unequal standards of living and economic insecu- 
rity, racial conflict, and the forces generated by political oppression and 
conflicting social theories. Half the people of the world are either starving 
or lack adequate food. Illness and disease are widespread. . . . 


Because of such underlying seeds of war, activities of founda- 
tions which seem little related to the “peace movement” may ' 
have results more important than direct attack. The Carnegie 
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Endowment itself has greatly broadened its program through 
its forty years, including studies of the economic consequences 
of war, supplying libraries with books contributing to the under- 
standing of other peoples, and cooperation with international 
organizations. No less than twenty-five additional foundations 
indicated international relations as a field of special emphasis in 
the Russell Sage Foundation survey, American Foundations for 
Social Welfare, published in 1946. 

One hopeful program in which foundations have been pioneers 
is international exchange of scholars. The American-Scandinav- 
ian Foundation, established in 1911, was the first to concentrate 
in this field. The Rockefeller Foundation has had extensive 
programs, spending $13.4 million by the end of 1949 for foreign 
fellowships administered by the foundation and granted to 5,768 
individuals. 

This international migration is now supported not only by 
foundations—and some universities, associations, and even in- 
dividuals—but extensively by government. In 1949 some 50,- 
000 students and teachers were exchanged between the rest of 
the world and the United States; those coming to the United 
States were from 151 countries and dependencies and represented 
152 faiths. 

These and many other programs improving international 
understanding are constructive. They feed the subsoils of peace, 
and will have future effects of considerable importance. But one 
feels that we are not yet meeting this “greatest single issue of 
our times’’ in its fundamentals. 


VI 

In physics, one rather recent day we discovered the laws of 
gravitation, and now we are able to control the motions of 
smaller objects and at least to predict the motions of those, like 
planets, too big for us to handle. Not so with nations. They 
circle about us on erratic paths beyond our prediction, and, too 
frequently, in spite of all our efforts at control, they violently 
collide. The fundamental laws of attraction and repulsion 
among men and nations have not yet been discovered. 
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Radical investigation is needed, possibly tearing up the very 
roots of some of our present beliefs. .In the physical sciences 
discovery came with a rush only after men learned to observe 
and experiment, and were willing to doubt any “law’—however 
logical it had seemed, or however sanctified by long belief—if 
repeated experience and experiment showed flaws in it. Then, 
doubting and experimenting, men began to pile discovery upon | 
discovery, until no miracle seemed beyond their power—no | 
miracle unless it be simple survival of the human race. 

In the relations of men and nations we need similarly to ob. 
serve, to experiment, and to doubt; to be willing to question any 
belief or long-held practice if it is not working well. 

Such fundamental investigation is difficult and sometimes it 
is dangerous. Possibly the techniques of the social sciences are 
not yet adequate for dealing with many such problems. It is 
certain that some of them can hope for no financial support from 
business or government, and might face popular disapproval. 
The social sciences are still in the Galileo stage ; discoveries which 
challenge long-held beliefs are unsafe. If they are to be sup- 
ported, perhaps only foundations can undertake such support. 

Let us look at the dangers and the possibilities of such funda- 
mental investigation by one example, hypothetical but possible. 

We in the United States are at this moment in almost univer- 
sal agreement that national security depends upon military 
strength. A considerable majority of us would support the prop. | 
osition that such strength should be, not merely equal, bat | 
superior to that of any possible enemy. To achieve that position | 
universal military training has been approved. 

A social scientist, looking dispassionately at history, might find 
disturbing facts. No great modern nation which has had uni- 
versal military training in peacetime has avoided disastrous 
defeat. Moreover, if the war experience of the twentieth cen- 
tury could be reduced to statistics, a negative correlation would 
be found between degree of military preparedness and avoid: | 
ance of war; preparedness has at least not been an effective in- 
strument for avoiding involvement. More doubtful but still | 
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probable—you are invited to cast up your own statistics—is the 
proposition that there is negative correlation between degree 
of preparedness and probability of victory. 

The social scientist, warned by the experiences of Norway 
and South Korea, would not jump to the opposite conclusion 
that unpreparedness was necessarily a good way to avoid war 
or to ensure victory if it came. But he might find the facts 
disturbing to current beliefs, and wish rigorously to examine 
three hypotheses: (1) Superiority in military strength is the 
surest road to national security, making involvement in war un- 
likely and ensuring victory if war should come. (2) Superiority 
in military strength has no decisive effect on the issues of peace 
and victory, which are decided chiefly by such other factors as 
economic strength, favorable alliances, manpower, scientific in- 
ventiveness, and morale. (3) Superiority in military strength 
makes involvement more probable and victory less likely. Within 
the preparedness program itself are some of the seeds of war— 
stimulation of distrust by neighbors and even potential allies, 
increase in aggressive attitudes at home—and some of the weak- 
nesses which lead to defeat—a drain on scientific manpower 
through the drafting of youth, undue reliance on weapons of 
the last war, a continuing strain on the whole economy. 

It is possible that the social sciences have not yet reached a 
stage of proficiency where reliable answers to these particular 
hypotheses can be found. They are presented as just one ex- 
ample of the sort of fundamental exploration needed if we are 
to survive. But even an attempt to explore them will scarcely 
be financed by the Military Establishment, or by any civilian 
agency dependent upon support of a large group of people. 
Merely to publish the suggestion of such a study will, I suspect, 
subject the writer to a few violent letters charging subversive- 
ness. 

If social issues charged with this much dynamite are to be 
explored today, the financing and possibly the initiative must 
probably come from foundations, America’s venture capital. 
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VI 

Can this be done with the limited funds the foundations 
possess, even if their boards have sufficient courage? 

Money is not the primary need. Dollars are needed, but they 
must be germinated into greatness by men. Money cannot buy 
the sound research we need to understand our problems, or the 
pioneering discoveries we must have if we are to solve them. 
All that money can do is to release for creative work a man of 
vision and ability, and give him tools. Our shortage is able, 


trained men who are free to do this work. Said Dr. Donald 
Young recently, 


Today the various arms of government are unable to obtain all the social 
scientists for whom they have provision in their budgets. The same is true 
of business, industry, and agriculture. Universities and research agencies 
are similarly short-handed. The result is that crucial work is left undone 
or in the hands of unqualified persons. 

First-rate talent has never been plentiful, and it is here that 
foundations can exert unusual leverage with their limited funds. 
Some can assist in the discovery and training of such talents. 
Others can use their unique position in the American scheme of 
life to offer the qualified the freedom to do creative, pioneering 
work in important and dangerous fields. 

Every research foundation has numerous projects submitted 
to it, most of which promise results which will be highly cred- 
itable—and commonplace. What is desperately needed is the 
vision and the courage to pick out the significant few, and then 
to choose the right man. 

With the greatest care, projects must often fail. Even when 
they succeed, the really significant finding in the social sciences 
will often bring storms of protest. But only “philanthropy’s 
venture capital,’ perhaps, is in a position to help tomorrow’s 
Einstein discover a law of relativity among men and nations; 
and it should be attempted. 
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A Study on the Objectives of 
Graduate Education 


By N. PAUL HUDSON and HARVEY V. MOYER 


HE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION have been frequently stated 

| and, with changing times, modified and restated. The ob- 

jectives of graduate education, however, have not been 

described so explicitly, either because its growth has proceeded 

according to various implied principles, or because the numerous 
types of graduate education have defied specification. 

A comment commonly made is that since the graduate school 
has no identifiable parentage and became recognizable only 
through overgrowth of the departments of instruction, it can 
hardly lay claim to voluntary purpose or destiny. We are of the 
opinion, however, that graduate education does have definite 
aims, even though not easily defined. Furthermore, we believe 
that there is a common goal of graduate education which deter- 
mines its character, whether in the humanities or in the social, 
physical, or biological sciences. Specific objectives naturally be- 
long to the individual departments and are multiple and diverse, 
corresponding to the number and nature of the units of grad- 
uate instruction. 

As administrators of graduate education we have made at- 
tempts to present analyses of our educational objectives, but we 
confess that our statements and interpretations have been incom- 
plete and, admittedly, from a certain perspective. In the present 
study we are attempting to extend the program of self-analysis 
and expression to the active participants in graduate education, 
namely, the graduate students and the faculties engaged in giv- 
ing graduate instruction. It was felt that speculation as to essen- 
tial motives was unnecessary, since opinions and purposes could 
be obtained directly from those immediately involved. This pro- 
cedure and the study of the information resulting from it were 
conducted by the Committee on Policy and Standards, a stand- 
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ing committee of the Graduate School of Ohio State University, 
composed of eleven members of the graduate faculty.’ 

The report of the committee was based on data gathered in 
the autumn quarter 1948, in reply to the single general question 
asked of students, ‘‘What are your purposes in going to grad- 
uate school?” and of departmental faculties, “What are the 
purposes of your department in offering graduate work?” No 
leading questions were asked and no check list was supplied. 
Signing of the reply by the student was optional. The status of 
the student was identified only in reference to the department 
in which his study was concentrated and to his candidacy for a 
master’s degree or the doctor of philosophy degree. The replies 
from departmental faculties were based on studies and formu- 
lation of policies resulting from extended group discussions in 
each department. 

The results of this study are presented in three parts: the 
objectives of graduate students, the purposes of departmental 
programs, and the analysis and opinions of the committee. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A total of 746 students submitted information, 289 being 
candidates for a master’s degree and 457 candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

The objectives of graduate students were stated in a great 
variety of ways, as was expected, since they were asked to express 
themselves in their own words. However, a study of the replies 
showed that their motives could be interpreted in the form of 
six or seven principal terms. 

The interpreted objectives are presented in Tables 1 and 2, 
together with the summarized statements made by departmental 
faculties. These data are arranged so as to give a basis for com- 
parison of student and faculty objectives, according to the stu- 
dent candidacy and departmental program for the master’s or 


*The members of the Committee on Policy and Standards were Professors Har- 
vey V. Moyer, chairman, John F. Cuber, Ralph L. Dewey, George W. Eckelberry, 
Roscoe H. Eckelberry, Robert M. Estrich, Marshall Hall, Freeman S. Howlett, 
Franklin W. Marquis, Dwight M. Palmer, and John B. Titchener. 
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TABLE 1 


CONSOLIDATED STUDENT AND DEPARTMENTAL OBJECTIVES 
WITH RESPECT TO THE MASTER’s DEGREE 











Student Objectives Percent* 
(289 students reporting) 
Hope for better position .......... 60 


Need for more training in major 
Peer rere . 57 


Professional training (not teaching) 45 


Preparation for teaching .......... 32 
Self-satisfaction . 27 
Interest in subject .......... 16 


Departmental Objectives* 
(36 departments reporting) 





Broadening of scholarship in major field 
Training in research 
Training in professional technology 


Improvement in techniques of scholarly 
work and research 


Training of teachers 

Selection of Ph.D. candidates 

Cultural development of the individual 
Development of professional ethics 
Training for citizenship 





* The percentages refer to the frequency with which a particular objective appears in the 
students’ replies. The departmental objectives are ranked in the order of frequency mentioned 


in the returns. 


TABLE 2 


CONSOLIDATED STUDENT AND DEPARTMENTAL OBJECTIVES 
WITH RESPECT TO THE PH.D. DEGREE 








Student Objectives Percent* 

(457 students reporting) 
Preparation for teaching .......... 58 
Hope for better position .......... 55 


Need for more training in major 


ID hos caer sean scuare eee enaes 42 
ee 28 
Interest in subject ............ . 2s 
Desire to do research ............. 24 


Professional training (not teaching) 23 


Departmental Objectives* 
(32 departments reporting) 





Training in research 


Development of scholars in field of 
specialization 


Training of teachers 


Improvement in techniques of scholarly 
work and research 


Training for professional service 
Development of subject-matter field 
Training for leadership in field 
Selection of students of scholarly promise 





* The percentages refer to the frequency with which a particular obj 
students’ replies. The departmental objectives are ranked in the order a 


in the returns. 


ective appears in the 
frequency mentioned 


doctoral degree. Variations in student replies in respect to degree 
candidacy and area of study are of interest but are, of course, 
not subject to statistical analysis. It should be remembered that 
the students spoke as individuals, with an infinitely large scope 
for opinions and forms of expression. 


Among the several types of reasons given by the graduate 
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students for seeking a graduate education was the hope that 
they might thereby prepare themselves for better positions 
(55 percent of doctoral and 60 percent of master’s candidates). 
It is reasonable to assume that financial gain was in the minds 
of many students who mentioned this factor among their objec- 
tives. Twenty-two percent of the students actually referred to 
their desire to improve their financial status as a result of grad- 
uate work and degrees acquired. A reading of the students’ 
statements, however, brings out the observation that the plans 
for better positions included more than financial returns; they 
hoped for an enlarged scope in their future careers, broader 
responsibilities, greater service to society, intellectual stimula- 
tion, and advancement in general. 

The desire to gain professional competence was another objec- 
tive frequently stated by graduate students. This meant to them 
that they expected to learn their subjects more thoroughly, and 
to know better the personalities as well as the scholarship of 
authorities on the faculty. Competence was often referred to as 
including education in the current advances in the chosen field 
and training in research. Numerous replies mentioned the neces- 
sity of gaining a graduate degree as a qualification or require- 
ment for a position in prospect or desired. A desire to increase 
their competence, in the simple sense of acquiring information, 
was more frequently included in the replies by candidates for 
master’s degrees, while preparation for careers in research and 
for higher professional standing was more often stated as objec- 
tives by candidates for the Ph.D. degree. The latter group evi- 
denced an interest in broadening their training rather than in 
limiting their graduate studies by a high degree of specialization. 

Although preparation for careers in teaching was mentioned 
specifically by 32 percent of master’s candidates and 58 percent 
of Ph.D. candidates, the terms used in this reply were much the 
same as under the general heading of professional competence. 
Teaching in colleges and universities was the plan of practically 
all students who stated this vocation as their objective. Some 
expressions in this connection were: “I like the academic life,” 
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“I enjoy associates in education,” “I can’t get anywhere without 
a doctor’s degree,” “‘a graduate degree is a union card,” and 
“I want broader opportunities [in teaching].””. The remarks 
connected with teaching generally indicated motives other than 
economic. 

When the students recorded their personal reasons for seek- 
ing a graduate education, many expressions were interesting in 
their intellectual point of view. No better reference to such 
replies could be made than to quote a few sample statements: 
“T enjoy being a student,” “self-improvement,” “discipline,” 
“curiosity,” “I like mathematics (chemistry, literature) ,” “pride 
in accomplishment,” “I love to learn,” “challenge,” “‘intel- 
lectual growth,” “fuller life,” “to know more,” “education for 
education’s sake,” ‘‘surprisingly enough, I like to go to graduate 
school.” 

There is no question but that most students pursue graduate 
work in preparation for a vocation. Among the few exceptions 
were those whose objective was to prepare to assist their spouse; 
one who sought a doctoral degree in a biological science although 
he was to make his living in business; and another whose motive 
was merely “‘a desire to alter my stupidity.” 

Graduate students each gave one to several objectives in re- 
sponse to the single question, ‘““What are your purposes in going 
to graduate school?” Our interpretation of the replies is that 
the stated objectives were more frequently academic, profes- 


sional, and impersonal than material, compulsory, and self-cen- 
tered. 


OBJECTIVES OF DEPARTMENTAL FACULTIES 


The faculties of thirty-six subject-matter departments gave 
multiple replies to the simple question of what their programs for 
one or the other graduate degree are designed to accomplish. 
The reporting departments represented fairly well the four ma- 
jor areas of study: humanities, and social, biological, and phys- 
ical sciences. 


The replies from departmental faculties are summarized in 
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Tables 1 and 2 together with statements made by students. The 
purposes stated by the faculty were interpreted to fall into seven 
to nine main objectives for each subgroup. The interpreted ob- 
jectives are listed in the order of frequency of statement in the 
returns. 

The departments emphasized their aim to provide advanced 
instruction in the subject-matter field. In some science depart- 
ments references were made to technical training at the master’s 
level; more general expressions of acquisition of knowledge were 
used in connection with doctoral candidates. In both programs 
and in all areas, education in allied fields was frequently men- 
tioned as an objective. Master’s candidates were recognized as 
being in preparation for a lower level of position than doctoral 
candidates, but the departments hoped, nevertheless, that the 
former would acquire an understanding and an ability for further 
development. Programs at the master’s level were described as 
terminal in some departments and in others as either terminal or 
introductory to further development and candidacy for the doc- 
toral degree. A few departments were clear in their statements 
that the performance of a student at the lower level was used as 
a qualifying measure for candidacy for the Ph.D. degree. 

Training in research stood high among the purposes stated by 
departments, without respect to the type of subject matter. The 
expectation that Ph.D. candidates would be more independent 
and original in their research than master’s candidates was often 
expressed. Consistent with the emphasis on training and ability 
in research was the aim to develop scholars, and particularly to 
provide education in preparation for scholarly careers. 

Some departments described the elements in their graduate 
program that were intended to lead to professional competence, 
such as training in intellectual responsibilities, understanding of 
current trends and problems, appreciation of relationships of 
fields of knowledge, acquaintance with professional activities and 
organizations, and skills of communication. 

Preparation of graduate students for teaching was prominent 
among the departmental objectives. Ability in teaching was 
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sometimes broadly interpreted to include the elements of human 
understanding, social responsibility, and breadth of knowledge, 
rather than limitation to knowledge of subject matter. Scholar- 
ship was frequently named as a quality to be developed in prep- 
aration for teaching. 

Departmental faculties were not concerned exclusively with 
the intellectual development of students and advanced education 
in subject matter. They evidenced interest in the graduate stu- 
dent as a person. General characteristics which the teaching 
staff wished to see develop in graduate students were insight, 
originality, understanding, leadership, intellectual ideals, social 
awareness, and good citizenship. Expressed or implied, the ob- 
jectives of the faculty in respect to graduate students also in- 
cluded training in independent thinking and in understanding the 
prospective role of the student in human affairs. 


ANALYSIS AND OPINIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Policy and Standards studied the data it 
gathered from graduate students and faculty and presented a 
summary of its own analysis and opinions on the objectives of 
graduate education. 

The committee did not believe that the presentation of the 
views of students and of departmental faculties makes it a simple 
matter to state the proper objectives of graduate education. It 
was clear to the committee, however, that there are numerous 
worthy objectives and that the problem of evaluation is largely a 
matter of the proper emphasis among them. The students in- 
dicated that they desired the advantages and satisfactions to be 
gained from graduate education. The departments of instruc- 
tion stressed scholarship and fundamental training as their pri- 
mary objectives. 

What should be the proper emphasis to place on the profes- 
sional aims of graduate education is a difficult question. It must 
be recognized as a somewhat different problem in each area of 
study. In certain areas the application of graduate education to 
a professional career is largely confined to teaching. In others, 
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a graduate program is set up as a means of providing advanced 
education not to be found in the regular curriculum of profes- 
sional schools which give specialized and restricted training. 

In spite of the diversity of the various programs of study, the 
investigation showed that the stated objectives of graduate ed- 
ucation in all areas have a marked uniformity of purpose. This 
is consistent with the view that there are certain basic require- 
ments for graduate education which are characteristic of grad- 
uate work in all areas. 

The committee attempted in the following recommendations 
to formulate certain general principles with respect to the em- 
phasis which, in its opinion, should be placed upon objectives 
of graduate education: 

1. Graduate study should be based on a well-developed body 
of knowledge represented in general by the undergraduate major 
in a field of study. 

2. Emphasis should be placed on fundamental principles 
rather than on techniques or special applications. 

3. Graduate schools should accept the responsibility of train- 
ing for leadership in all scholarly fields. 

4. High scholastic requirements are justified on the basis of 
training for leadership, capacity for scholarly attainment, and 
ability to do creative work. 

5. The training for professional service in a field of speciali- 
zation should be recognized as a proper objective of graduate 
education, provided there is appropriate emphasis on broad 
scholarly development and the advancement of fundamental 
knowledge in the field. 

6. Graduate schools should contribute to the social and cul- 
tural development of the individual through a well-organized 
extracurricular educational program. 


7. Teacher training is so important in all fields of graduate 


education that a special training program for prospective teach- 
ers should be provided. 
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SUMMATION OF OBJECTIVES AND THEIR REALIZATION 


We have, then, the statements of the objectives of graduate 
education from the three points of view, namely, of the gradu- 
ate students, the departmental faculties, and the committee 
which studied the objectives stated by the other two groups. 
Similarities were more conspicuous than dissimilarities. Varia- 
tions were often merely differences in expression of the same ob- 
jective according to perspective. 

Aside from the very natural objective of graduate students 
to be preparing for a vocation, a livelihood, they struck the same 
notes of scholarship, intellectual development, and research that 
were sounded by others whose comments we have reviewed. All 
have implied that graduate studies are not routine or mechan- 
ized. There was a vigor in the statements that spoke for hope 
and enthusiasm, a desire to move forward intellectually, and a 
sense of the dynamic, rather than the static, state of graduate ed- 
ucation. 

The objectives that have been expressed are so broadly stated 
and deal so much with principles that they are not likely soon to 
change in their essential intent. It is reasonable to suppose that 
adherence to these principles of graduate education will lead to 
even greater accomplishment and higher quality of attainment. 
To make this progress sound, studies of various phases of grad- 
uate education should continue to be made, the results then serv- 
ing to guide further advances. Understanding is the first re- 
quirement for action and is acquired by the faculty through its 
participation in the studies and in the decisions resulting from 
them. Most advances of intellectual nature do not depend on 
budgetary provisions. However, the provision of the many 
means and tools currently required by graduate education and 
research involves administrative action which, if intelligently 
and progressively given, depends on comprehension of the ob- 
jectives of graduate education. 











Recent Higher Educational 
Developments in Japan’ 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


N MAY 1949, the Japanese National School Establishment 
Law became effective, providing for 69 four-year national 
universities which replaced 249 previously existing national 

institutions including universities, higher schools, colleges, and 
normal schools. Particularly significant was the resultant op- 
portunity for raising of standards of teacher education by the 
incorporation into the higher university level of the 140 normal 
schools. At least one national university with liberal arts and 
professional courses for teachers is now found in each of the 
46 prefectures of Japan. In addition to the new national uni- 
versities an even larger number of prefectural, municipal, and 
private universities have been established as a result of examina- 
tion and approval by the University Chartering Committee 
composed of 45 members, representative of all significant in- 
terests in higher education. 

At the present time (April 1951) there are 204 new-type, 
four-year universities: 71 of these are national, of which 10 
are in Tokyo; 27 are prefectural or municipal, of which 1 is in 
Tokyo; and 105 are private, of which 54 are in Tokyo. In 
addition there are still 20 old-type universities (9 in Tokyo) 
all giving medical education, which are scheduled for reorganiza- 
tion as four-year institutions in 1951. 

Thus there were in April 1951 a total of 224 institutions 
bearing the name of “university” of which 74, one-third, are in 
the capital city, although only 7 percent of the population of the 
country resides there. Many of these newly formed institutions, 
however, hardly deserve the designation of “university.” With 
adequate staffs, equipment, leadership, and especially funds 

*For discussion of earlier developments in the field of higher education, see 


article by the author in M. M. Chambers (ed.), Universities of the World Out- 
side U.S.A. (Washington: American Council on Education, 1950), pp. 591-95. 
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(which most of them lack), they may in time develop into true 
universities, but at present many of them can be considered only 
as more or less promising prospects. 

It is not surprising that the Japanese Education Reform Coun- 
cil in discussing the university reorganization comments: “It is 
natural that there were wonderfully many difficulties in the 
process. But it must be pointed out, to our regret, that though 
the system has been so fine in form, its interior has not been so 
as yet.” Never before has any country undertaken such a com- 
plete and fundamental reorganization of its system of higher 
education in such a short period of time. It is natural, there- 
fore, that many problems have arisen and some mistakes may 
have been made. Final evaluation must wait for the educational 
historian of the future, with his broader perspective. 

The new plan involved a radical reorganization of the former 
three-year universities which began at the fourteenth school 
year, and of the other three-year institutions of collegiate level. 
The new plan necessitated either the abolition of the third 
university year or making of it a first graduate year. To effect 
transition from the new upper secondary school involved adding 
two university years at the lower level. Even more extensive 
was the reorganization required for the approximately 550 
colleges, higher schools, and normal schools. In general these 
institutions had three choices: (1) to eliminate their first or 
lower year and add two years, thus becoming “universities” ; 
(2) to eliminate their upper two years and become upper 
secondary schools; or (3) to join with other institutions so that 
the combined units might become a new university. In practice 
most of the national schools followed the third plan, most of 
the private ones the first plan. Practically none of them was 
willing to consider the second plan of progress downward! Only 
one-fourth of the new universities include a former university as 
one of their component institutions. All others are composed of 
former institutions of less than university level. 

While this extensive reorganization was in progress, there 
was a considerable and growing demand from various Japanese 
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educators that the system of higher education be modified to 
include a type of institution similar to the American junior col- 
lege; one that would provide general and special education of 
semiprofessional level in such fields as technology, agriculture, 
commerce, and home economics; one also that would make it 
possible for many colleges (semmon gakko) in a modified form 
to have a recognized place in the higher education system, with- 
out forcing them all to attempt to become universities. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1949 the School Education Law, two years 
after its original enactment, was amended to permit such in- 
stitutions. As a result, 149 new two-year junior colleges were 
authorized and opened in 1950 and 32 more have been au- 
thorized to open in 1951. Of the 149 existing in December 
1950, 49 were located in Tokyo, maintaining the one-third ratio 
noted above in the case of the universities. 

The junior college movement is too young in Japan to predict 
its future with confidence. Unfortunately, all of the national 
semmon gakko, some of which might better have become junior 
colleges, had already become units of the new universities before 
the amendment authorizing junior colleges was passed. Also, 
the stronger private semmon gakko had already exerted them- 
selves to become universities since it was the only reasonable 
alternative for them at the time. Thus the new junior colleges, 
authorized and organized only after the rest of the pattern of 
higher education had been established, consist for the most part 
of the weaker former private semmon gakko. They lack the 
stimulus and leadership of the stronger and better institutions, 
both public and private, which have characterized the junior 
college movement in the United States. Vigorous national 
junior college organizations, however, have been formed and 
dynamic leadership has developed. Working relationships have 
been established with the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The second United States Education Mission which 
visited Japan in September 1950 recommended many more 
junior colleges in the country to meet the need for varied types 
of semiprofessional education, 
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That the junior college ought to function in a double capacity 
as terminal for many students but preparatory to advanced 
university work for others has been recognized by the Japanese 
Education Reform Council, an advisory body of leading Japa- 
nese educators. It states that the junior college “should not 
become a blind alley with no connection with the university as 
was the case with the former colleges.” In the future some of 
the weaker private universities under the pressure of economic 
conditions as well as for sound educational reasons may, as in 
the case of many American institutions, voluntarily become 
junior colleges. No such development, however, may probably 
be anticipated in the case of the national universities. 

Only 17 of the 70 national universities have the advantage of 
location on a single campus. Many of them are operating in the 
former plants of the component institutions in four or five and 
sometimes eight or nine different locations within the prefecture. 
This has made it impractical to realize as yet many of the ad- 
vantages which it was hoped would follow consolidation in the 
way of unification of laboratories, libraries, physical education 
facilities, curricula, staffs, and student organizations. It has 
caused some Japanese to refer to them frequently as “‘octopus” 
universities. An encouraging feature is that a national com- 
mission was organized in the autumn of 1950 to make an in- 
tensive study of the plants of all national universities and recom- 
mend physical consolidation as far as feasible before any further 
permanent building operations are undertaken. 

Another unfortunate feature is the typical age of the presi- 
dents of the national universities. The new universities, espe- 
cially with their many challenging problems, need the construc- 
tive leadership of vigorous young presidents who can plan a 
course of development covering several years and carry it 
through to successful conclusion. In general, the age of most 
national university presidents in Japan is too great for such 
effective service. Seventy percent of them are over sixty years 
of age. Seventy percent of comparable groups of state univer- 
sity and college presidents in the United States are under sixty 
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years of age. Only one Japanese president is under fifty years 
of age. More than a quarter (29 percent) of the comparable 
American presidents are in this young and vigorous age group. 
Further, the average term of office of an American president 
has been about ten years, whereas most of the Japanese presi- 
dents are very recently appointed and their normal term of 
office is only four years. Many of them are retired university 
professors who have been honored by appointment as university 
presidents. In all too many cases they lack the vigor, the initia- 
tive, and the dynamic leadership to cope with the many problems 
of reorganization, consolidation, and coordination necessary if 
truly effective institutions are to be developed. 

All universities—national, prefectural, municipal, and private 
—admitted students on the new basis, equivalent to the Ameri- 
can freshman year, in the summer of 1949. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, they are also providing instruction for their old students 
on the former basis until they complete the curricula in which 
they were enrolled. Complete establishment of the new univer- 
sity system, therefore, will require at least another year until the 
last of the students enrolled in the old three-year curricula have 
completed their courses. 

Significant steps have been taken to insure more nearly 
equality of opportunity for students who may desire to enter 
higher educational institutions. Not only did the former exam- 
ination system depend too much on rote memory, but there was 
also frequent discrimination on the basis of sex, social position, 
preparatory schooling, and often of quite extraneous factors 
as well. In 1949 and 1950 new bases have been set up and 
applied for university entrance. Selection from among those 
eligible is based upon three criteria: (1) a scholastic aptitude 
test, formulated by the Ministry of Education, and given 
simultaneously throughout the country; (2) achievement tests 
in selected subject-matter fields given by each university; and (3) 
evaluation of the candidate’s secondary school record. Insofar 
as feasible these criteria are given equal weight. The plan has 
not proved entirely satisfactory in practice, but it has resulted 
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in a marked improvement over former methods. Further im- 
provements are under study. 

Typical teaching loads of most professors in national univer- 
sities are very low, usually not over six or eight hours per week. 
Every professor feels that he is entitled to half or more of his 
time for research. As a matter of fact, however, many of them 
are forced by economic necessity to spend much of their “re- 
search” time in additional part-time teaching in other universi- 
ties or in supplementing their inadequate salaries by other means. 

The inadequacy of university salaries is little short of tragic. 
Following were median monthly salaries (including allowances) 
for various university positions in March 1949: 


NatTionaL UNIVERSITIES Private UNIVERSITIES 
Pos!TION Yen Dollars Yen Dollars 
EE  Wicdiatnedeulaan eis Y 19,333 $53.71 Y 16,000 $44.46 
DUNE o SaNva dda wewcce es 15,067 41.86 10,000 27.78 
Assistant professor ......... 12,013 33.37 9,500 26.39 
IE S.aca wenverwwdncqes 7,886 21.86 4,500 12.50 


On May 1949 the salaries and allowances of the presidents 
of Tokyo and Kyoto Universities were raised from 21,171 yen 
to 33,046 yen. Translated into dollars this means that the presi- 
dents of the two oldest and largest national universities in Japan 
receive only the equivalent of $92 per month, of which $29 is 
taken by their income tax. And even this salary is a very recent 
increase from their former $58 per month, the present maximum 
salary (before deduction for income tax) of any other president 
of a national university. 

The ratio of students to instructors in Japanese national 
higher educational institutions is reported by the Japanese Edu- 
cation Reform Council as 8 to 1; in private institutions as 12 
to 1. In American institutions, using the data collected by Presi- 
dent Raymond Walters, the corresponding ratios for public 
universities is 18 to 1; for private institutions 15 to 1. This is 
further evidence of the overstaffing of Japanese universities in 
terms of American standards. 

Student loads, on the other hand, are excessive in terms of 
class hours. In many universities the students have been attend- 
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ing classes 20 to 30 and sometimes 35 hours per week—almost 
exclusively in formal lectures. Little study outside of class has 
been expected. Due to economic as well as academic conditions 
class absence is abnormally high. The University Accreditation 
Association has adopted as a basic requirement 124 units (in- 
cluding 4 for physical education) or 15 units of academic work 
per semester. Each unit is defined as requiring two hours of 
outside work for each hour of lecture with appropriate equiva- 
lents in the case of laboratory or field work, similar to the com- 
monly used unit in American universities. But many professors 
find it difficult to adopt this new concept and to adapt their 
teaching methods to it. They plead “transitional conditions” and 
lack of library facilities for failure to accept this principle of 
student responsibility so new both to them and to their students. 
The new plan has been accepted in theory but much evidence 
shows that it is far from universal in practice. Excessive de- 
pendence is still placed on the lecture system and a single final 
examination in a subject. 

Three members of the staff of the Education Division, includ- 
ing the writer, spent the greater part of six months in the fall 
of 1949 and the spring of 1950 in a series of thirty conferences 
in as many university centers during which administrative off- 
cers, professors, and students of 138 institutions of higher edu- 
cation were contacted. It is believed that very valuable results 
were achieved through identification of problems and in many 
cases initiation of plans for their solution. These problems for 
the most part were limited to those of academic freedom, stu- 
dent organizations, student guidance, health conditions, physical 
education, university organization, curriculum adjustment, and 
university teaching methods. But such conferences are only a 
beginning. They need to be followed by other conferences and 
individual visits to institutions to give further stimulus, suggest 
modification of erroneous or questionable methods, propose de- 
sirable next steps, and give encouragement and recognition, so 


much appreciated by Japanese educators, to real progress actu- 
ally found. 
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Only a beginning has been made as yet in the development of 
adequate concepts and practices in the vital field of student guid- 
ance and personnel services (educational, vocational, health, 
social, and personal). The importance of such services, however, 
is beginning to be recognized by some Japanese educators at 
least on an emergency basis. Thus, the Japanese Education Re- 
form Council says: ‘““When the life of students is on verge of 
collapse, and the radical student movements have assumed a 
proportion of national concern, the guidance of the activities of 
the students is the most urgent question to be carried through 
before anything else.” 

Among recent constructive steps taken to improve living con- 
ditions for university students may be mentioned the following: 
The Ministry of Education in 1949 organized a Student Welfare 
Council, a policy-forming body, covering the whole field of wel- 
fare problems. The Students Aid Association, Inc., has established 
Welfare Halls in Tokyo, Kyoto, Kanazawa, and Nagoya and 
is planning their establishment at Sendai and Hiroshima. This 
association is also sponsoring the organization of student em- 
ployment offices in the universities and giving aid to student co- 
operative associations and to the Federation of Students Dining 
Rooms. Substantial increases in funds have been voted by the 
national government for student scholarships to be administered 
by the Japan Scholarship Society. In this way over 37,000 uni- 
versity students were receiving some amount of financial aid in 
1950. A 60 percent increase in number of students to be aided 
is planned for 1951. The usual type of aid is a twenty-five year 
loan, without interest. Average amount of the loan is about 
13,000 yen ($36) per year. A newly organized Student Affairs 
Section in the Ministry of Education provides coordination and 
assistance in the areas of part-time employment, scholarship aid, 
student cooperatives, ‘school industries, and other relief meas- 
ures. A Japanese committee has developed a University Hand- 
book on Guidance, which has been used as a basis for dis- 
cussion in IFEL (Institute for Educational Leadership, with 
American staff of 15 to 20 members) groups. A small group of 
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women counselors was given elementary training in one section 
of IFEL last year. In 1949 the Ministry of Education encour- 
aged the establishment of a student welfare and guidance de- 
partment in each national university with a full-time official in 
charge, and such departments, at least in name, are now found 
in each university. “Guidance of student life,” observes the 
Council, ‘“‘has thus advanced one step forward.” The Ministry 
has made some effort by various means to give these newly ap- 
pointed officers some ideas of their responsibilities and methods 
of meeting them, but the results as yet are decidedly meager. 

Japan’s universities have borrowed much from European uni- 
versity practice. The Japanese Education Reform Council points 
out that ‘Japanese educators, especially those in higher educa- 
tion, tend to limit their educational activities to their lectures 
in the classroom,”’ and consequently that they have had little 
interest in matters of student guidance and other student per- 
sonnel matters. They feel that it is the student’s own concern 
whether or not he develops into a well-adjusted individual and 
member of society. As a result there are few professors qualified 
for guidance work or interested in it. The guidance function 
now is usually included in the General Affairs Department, a 
nonacademic business management office in each university. Pro- 
fessors are very reluctant to give time to it. It interferes with 
their research and is hardly in keeping with the dignity of the 
professorial position: It is thought of more as a clerical job than 
a professional one. To function satisfactorily, it will have to 
await the development of a group of men and women competent 
to organize such services, and, even more important, a distinct 
change of attitude on the part of many administrators. 

Some progress has been made in the development of more 
scholarly and comprehensive standards of graduate education. 
In the past there has been little or no formally organized grad- 
uate work or courses given at the graduate level. Work for the 
advanced degree of doctor (hakushi) has been chiefly on an ap- 
prenticeship basis, a student working as an assistant with a par- 
ticular professor or sometimes independently and eventually 
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producing a piece of work judged worthy of the doctorate. The 
University Accreditation Association in 1949 worked out stand- 
ards not only for the doctorate but also for a new degree, shushi, 
corresponding to the American master’s degree. This new degree 
requires a year of residence, an academic program of thirty 
semester hours, a reading knowledge of one foreign language, 
and preparation of an acceptable thesis. Similarly for the doc- 
torate the association’s new standards require three years of 
residence with course work to the extent of fifty semester hours, 
a reading knowledge of two foreign languages, and preparation 
of a dissertation which will be a contribution to learning. 

Requirements for the master’s degree have been accepted by 
the Ministry of Education and five institutions were authorized 
in 1949 to give the necessary courses for this degree. Strong 
opposition, however, has developed to the proposed residence 
and course requirements for the doctorate as the only means of 
securing that degree. Many of the older and more conservative 
professors wish to preserve, as an alternative method of securing 
the doctorate, the old method commonly spoken of as the “thesis 
doctorate.” * The issue will probably be settled in the spring of 
1951 when petitions for authorization of the doctorate in many 
new universities will be considered by the University Charter- 
ing Committee. 

An important development is the privately planned Interna- 
tional Christian University, in which the major emphasis will be 
upon high-grade graduate work. A total of over 150,000,000 
yen ($417,000) for a plant has been raised by popular subscrip- 
tion in Japan and a campaign for $10,000,000 is being carried 
on in the United States. A three hundred and fifty acre site 
with several substantial buildings easily adaptable to university 
use has been secured in the suburbs of Tokyo. It is expected that 
instruction will begin in the spring of 1952. The first units 
planned are a graduate school of education and a liberal arts 
college. The university has a Japanese president and two Amer- 

*Number of doctorates conferred in 1949-50 (for thesis only) by fields: medi- 


cine, 568; engineering, 59; science, 42; literature, 28; agriculture, 24; economics, 
13; law, 12; pharmacy, 4; veterinary science, 1; total 751. 
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ican vice-presidents. It plans to have a faculty composed about 
one half of Japanese and one half of men and women from vari- 
ous other nations. This new university should serve as a model 
of high-grade graduate work and as a distinct stimulus to other 
universities to reach or surpass the standards set by it. It should 
also make a significant contribution in training competent leaders 
for various fields of Japanese higher education. 

Much research, of somewhat varying quality, is carried on in 
the universities and in research institutes connected with them, 
as well as in independently established institutes, most of them 
financed at least in part by government funds. Such research has 
been much more extensive in the fields of the natural sciences 
than in the cultural sciences. The national government has played 
a dominant role in the promotion of research. The Ministry of 
Education for 1950-51 has allocated funds totaling 500,000,000 
yen ($1,389,000) among no less than 7,000 different research 
projects. Of this amount only one-sixth was allocated for work 
in the cultural sciences, but even this small proportion was a dis- 
tinct increase over previous years. The inadequacy of support 
is shown, however, when it is realized that the average allotment 
per project was less than $200. Many grants are too small to 
insure adequate and reliable results. Many were for amounts 
equivalent to $10 to $25. 

In addition to the above, the 1950-51 budget contained an 
amount of 1,100,000,000 yen ($3,056,000) for distribution 
among the “chairs” * in the 70 national universities in about 
the same ratio between the natural and cultural sciences. This 
amount was almost twice the amount provided the previous year. 
Not nearly all of this, however, is available for real research. 
On account of the decreased purchasing power of the yen, and 
other factors, far too much of it has gone for such items as fuel, 
light, supplies, etc., and too little for direct research production. 
A total of 55 specialized research institutes have been estab- 
lished in affiliation with 17 of the national universities. Their 


*A university chair normally represents one professor, one assistant professor, 
and two or more instructors or assistants. 
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budget for 1950-51 is 580,000,000 yen ($1,611,000). The work 


of these institutes is largely in the realm of applied research— 
applied dynamics, fluid engineering, leprosy, tuberculosis, dental 
materials, high-speed mechanics, and industrialization being areas 
of specialization of particular research institutes. The private 
universities are struggling under especially discouraging financial 
handicaps, as already mentioned. When drastic retrenchment has 
been necessary for them, it often has been the research programs 
that have suffered most severely. Some of the Ministry grants 
to individuals mentioned above have been made to professors in 
private universities, but on the whole the private institutions feel 
there has been discrimination against them in such allocations. 

Research achievements in the natural sciences are more ap- 
parent than are those in the cultural sciences. In such fields as 
mathematics, astronomy, geophysics, and nuclear physics Japa- 
nese scholars have made international contributions. They have 
also made unique developments in such fields as properties of 
magnetic materials, weaving machinery, sericulture, and marine 
engineering. There are competent scholars also in such cultural 
fields as Oriental history, art, literature, and philosophy, but 
their contributions have fallen far short of those in the natural 
sciences. 

The new system of higher education faces many critical prob- 
lems—administrative, physical, curricular, financial—which must 
be solved before it can be considered as firmly and adequately 
established. Some may be solved by contemplated legislation. 
Plants, laboratories, and libraries need to be consolidated and 
modernized and their meager resources supplemented. Many 
buildings destroyed or damaged by war or subsequent disaster 
still need repair or replacement. Curricular offerings, too, need 
thorough reorganization, as do teaching loads and teaching 
methods, particularly to fit the needs and abilities of entering 
students two years younger than formerly. New concepts and 
practice of student guidance are essential. Above all, the stand- 
ards of preparation and competence as well as compensation of 
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the staffs must be raised. Inbreeding among many faculties is 
far too prevalent. 

Basic to the adequate solving of these as of many other 
educational problems of Japanese education is the matter of 
adequate and equitable finance. A law for the financing of uni- 
versities has been recommended but has not even reached the 
discussion stage. The Japanese Education Reform Council com- 
mented in the summer of 1950: “The question of completion of 
finance of universities is most important. Especially the new 
system universities which started in 1949 are all poor in equip- 
ment and contents, owing to the wonderful stress of finance. 
Many of them do not deserve the name of universities.” Simi- 
larly, the Ministry of Education said: “Fullness of university 
finance is indeed the vital question of the new university. The 
university is confronted with poverty of teachers both in quality 
and quantity.” It mentions as three vital problems those of 
finance, equipment, and staff, and concludes: ‘These three are 
the most important problems which the new university is con- 
fronted with, and unless they are solved, growth of the university 
will be almost hopeless.” 
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Review of Federal Educational 
Activities 


By CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


cTIviTiEs of the federal government in the field of education 
A have developed with the increasing importance of edu- 
cation to the national security and progress. Today al- 
most every department and independent agency of the federal 
government administers or finances one or more educational 
programs. Many of these programs are not carried out in for- 
mal educational institutions, and most of them are not operated 
for the purpose of promoting education as such. Instead, they 
use education or educational institutions for the accomplishment 
of other major functions of the different federal agencies. This 
fact has, however, only a minor influence on the educational im- 
portance of the activities. 

Federal educational activities cover all levels of education from 
teaching illiterates to read and write to graduate training at the 
nation’s leading colleges and universities. The instruction in- 
cludes virtually all subject fields known to man. The activities 
directly affect a large percentage of the population and indirectly 
affect the remainder of the population of the United States, its 
territories, and island possessions. Most of the federal educa- 
tional programs are concerned with higher or adult education or 
specialized training. Except in the field of vocational training, 


*This article is based upon the second volume of a comprehensive report on 
Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues before Congress, prepared 
in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress by Charles A. 
Quattlebaum. Perceiving the need for a thorough study of this subject, Chairman 
Graham A. Barden of the House Committee on Education and Labor requested 
and sponsored the project, which has been financed in part by the committee. The 
study is designed to afford a basis for congressional determination of future policies 
of the federal government respecting the establishment and administration of fed- 
eral educational programs. Single copies of Volumes 1 and 2 of the report are 
available free from the Committee on Education and Labor. Quantity orders should 
be addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The third and final volume of the study is in preparation. 
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the federal government participates very little in the support of . 
elementary and secondary education in the states. th 



































According to data compiled by the United States Office of Ed- | 
ucation during the fiscal year 1948 (the latest year for which Py 
such a compilation has been made) the total income of the reg- | fi 

| 


ular, formal schools, colleges, and universities, public and private, V 
in the United States amounted to $6,492,638,000, of which 39.5 e1 
percent was derived from local, 32.7 percent from state, 10.1 tt 
percent from federal, and 17.7 percent from other sources. In je 
the absence of any authoritative estimate of the total expendi- ne 
ture for all forms of education, public and private, formal and al 
informal, in the United States, no significant estimate of the | 

share of the total expenditure borne by the federal government ac 
can be made. th 

W ebster’s New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, second edition, unabridged, 1950, defines the word ‘‘edu- th 
cation”’ as meaning specifically “the impartation or acquisition st 


of knowledge, skill, or discipline of character.” The dictionary | cl 


lists ‘‘training’’ as a synonym of “education.” It defines the | in 
word “educational” as meaning “of, pertaining to, engaged in, = 
or subserving education; dealing or associated with education; ™ 
belonging to or applied to the field of education.” The federal - 

e 


activities reviewed in the following pages are comprised within 
the range of this definition of the term “educational.” 
Generally excluded from this review are mass instructional 
programs such as the Voice of America and the issuance of news of 
releases and other publications. Although these activities may 


be encompassed within the dictionary definition of the term “‘edu- . 
cational,” as a whole, they are possibly more “informational” in |, 
nature. Many federal agencies distribute copies of their in- pe 
structional and informational publications to institutions of vari- Ay 
ous kinds, to libraries, and to individuals. The preparation and an 
distribution of such materials is a major activity of the govern. =, 


ment. In some cases it comprises or is an essential part of an | 
extension service or other large educational program of an 
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agency, and is here included in the account of the activities of 
that agency. 

Also generally excluded from the following review are the 
services of libraries of federal agencies which principally con- 
fine the use of their collections to the personnel of those agencies. 
While these services undoubtedly contribute to the training of 
employees and are in other respects “educational,” because of 
their limitations they appear to constitute an appropriate sub- 
ject for separate study. The services of these libraries are 
nevertheless of much educational importance. Particularly so 
are their bibliographic activities and aids to researchers. 

Not included in this account are the extensive educational 
activities of a number of international organizations in which 
the United States participates. 

Two types of research programs are principally included in 
the review which follows, namely (1) those carried out by in- 
stitutions of higher education under contract with federal agen- 
cies, and (2) those carried out by institutions of higher learn- 
ing, particularly land-grant colleges through their experiment 
stations, in cooperation with federal agencies, or by the agencies 
with cooperative aid from the colleges. These programs are 
not only “‘subserving education,” they are also “associated with 
education” and are “applied to the field of education.” 


PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


For several reasons it seems appropriate to begin this report 
of the educational activities of federal agencies with those ad- 
ministered or financed by the Federal Security Agency. That 
agency is outstanding among federal agencies in the number and 
variety of educational programs operated, and in the number of 
persons directly and indirectly affected. The Federal Security 
Agency is also outstanding in the field of education in that it 
contains the one office in the federal government charged by 
Congress solely with educational responsibilities, namely the 
Office of Education. Every phase of education in the United 
States is served to some extent by the Office of Education. How- 
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ever, the services rendered the people by the federal government 
through educational processes are far more extensive than those 
administered by the one agency termed exclusively ‘‘educa- 
tional.” It is especially noteworthy in this connection that the 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 1950 points out, 
in substance, that less than 1 percent of the federal expendi- 
tures for educational activities is channeled through the Office 
of Education. 

Activities of the Office of Education are concerned with 
gathering and disseminating basic educational information, re- 
search, consultative services, and other matters relating to its 
statutory mandate to promote the cause of education throughout 
the country. Its activities include collection and analysis of 
statistics, administration of grants-in-aid to education, and giv- 
ing advice on school organization, administration, and legisla- | 
tion, methods of instruction and improvement of the teaching 
profession. The office gives special attention to vocational edu- 
cation and international educational relations, and to its new 
statutory directive to administer a prescribed program of aid 
to the construction and operation of schools in districts adversely 
affected by federal activities. 

The many programs of the Federal Security Agency’s Public | 
Health Service in the field of education include nurse training; 
grants for training in cancer control; medical, dental, and dietic | 
internships; grants for construction of health research facilities 
at educational institutions; specialized training of officers in the | 
Public Health Service; financing of medical research fellowships; | 
grants for teaching medicine and dentistry; provision of medical 
traineeships; aid to the states in training state and local health 
service personnel; and other services. 

Besides the Office of Education and the Public Health Service, 
other constituent agencies of the Federal Security Agency per- 
forming educational services are the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, the Food and Drug Administration, Howard Univer- 
sity, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, and the Social Security Administration. The last-named 
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agency administers important programs of aid to the states in 
training workers to provide child welfare services and health 
services to mothers and children. 


PROGRAMS OF THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


From the viewpoint of federal expenditures, by far the most 
outstanding federal educational programs are those provided 
for a special group, namely veterans. Although principally con- 
cerned with the provision of opportunities for higher learning, 
the educational programs of the Veterans Administration in- 
volve other levels of education. They directly affect several 
millions of persons and cost the federal government about four 
times as much as the educational activities of all other Federal 
departments and agencies combined, according to the most com- 
prehensive data presently available. 

Benefits available for practically all veterans under the pro- 
gram authorized by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, include provision for full- or part-time academic 
education, vocational training, or a combination of school and 
job training, books and supplies, and subsistence allowances for 
veterans in training and their dependents. Under the program 
of vocational rehabilitation provided for veterans with service- 
incurred disabilities, the facilities of educational institutions and 
industrial establishments are utilized to provide a wise variety 
of vocational academic training. In addition to these two pro- 
grams, the Veterans Administration provides advanced training 
for the professional and technical staffs of the veterans hos- 
pitals. Besides residency training for medical personnel within 
these hospitals, this program includes detailing of staff to other 
medical institutions for training, and in-service training for other 
members of the medical teams. 


PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Educational activities of the federal government apparently 
began with the training of military personnel. “General instruc- 
tion” in the army dates back to the Von Steuben regulations of 
1779. The numerous and varied educational programs of the 
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Army now provide not only for necessary military training in 
all Army activities, but also for far-reaching civilian-type edu- 
cation designed to prepare officers and enlisted men for hundreds 
of intricate technical tasks. 

The Department of the Army has the responsibility for the 
administrative and fiscal support of four joint service schools 


| 
| 


training Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel. Two of these | 


schools are operated under the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and two under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They are: The 
Armed Forces Institute, the National War College, the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, and the Armed Forces In- 
formation School. 

Prominent among the Army’s educational programs are those 


administered by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, including the | 


operation of the Military Academy at West Point, the admin- 


istration of the Army service school system, the operation of | 


its extension course program and the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps program, the training of military personnel in civilian 
institutions, and the training of military personnel of friendly 
foreign nations. 

The extensive and varied activity specifically termed the 
“Army Education Program” is aimed at raising the academic 
educational level of Army personnel in general. Other educa- 
tional activities of the Department of the Army are concerned 
with apprenticeship training at ordnance installations, re-educa- 
tion of the population of occupied areas, the education of de- 


pendents of Army personnel, training of selected personnel at | 


Rutgers University, language and area training, training of 
civilian personnel in specialized fields, and research through 
contract with colleges and universities. 

The Department of the Navy operates various service schools 
for naval personnel, and provides for the training of selected 
naval personnel in civilian schools. It has programs for training 
for both civilian and enlisted naval personnel to become com- 
missioned officers in the Navy and Marine Corps. The latter 


activity is carried out at the Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
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other institutions of higher learning. The Department also ar- 
ranges for its naval personnel to engage in educational pursuits 
through correspondence courses, especially through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute and the Marine Corps Institute. 
The Department discharges responsibilities for the education 
of school-age dependents of its personnel residing in certain 
localities, and operates school buses for the dependents of some 
of its employees. It also provides for scientific studies of naval 
needs and problems to be carried out at educational institutions. 

Training for day-to-day administration, operation, house- 
keeping, and maintenance is in some respects the most important 
educational program of the Department of the Air Force. It 
includes the technical training program and the Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program. The former provides indoc- 
trination and training of personnel in the varied skills required 
in the maintenance and operation of aircraft, electronic devices, 
laundries, messes, et cetera. The Air Reserve Officers Training 
Corps supplies junior officers for the Air Reserve forces. The 
civilian institutions program provides graduate and under- 
graduate education of selected personnel in administration and 
management. Other major educational programs of the Air 
Force prepare selected personnel to pursue research for air weap- 
ons, aviation medicine, and other Air Force needs, and provide 
for contracts with educational institutions for such research. 
Besides these programs the Air Force carries out programs for 
off-duty education of airmen, and apprenticeship training and 
special training in aircraft maintenance for civilian employees. 


PROGRAMS OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Cooperative Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, operating through the land-grant colleges, has be- 
come ‘an effective educational force to improve the economic 
welfare, health, and community life of rural families.’ Besides 
maintaining this nation-wide educational service in cooperation 
with the states, the Department works closely with the land- 
grant colleges and other educational institutions in numerous 
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research projects for the advancement of agricultural knowl. 
edge. Useful information developed from this research is dis- 
seminated to farmers and to the public through the Extension 
Service and other agencies of the Department. The Graduate 
School of the Department of Agriculture has become an out- 
standing educational service agency and school of graduate study. 
Training activities, including demonstration and consultative 
services, are also carried out by several other agencies of the 
Department. The Department administers the national school 


ee 


lunch program providing a midday meal to the students of par- | 


ticipating schools throughout the nation. Among its other 
educational activities and aids to education are contributions to 
the agricultural training of certain foreign nationals, and pay- 
ment to school funds of Arizona and New Mexico a portion of 
the gross proceeds of national forests in those states. 

The twenty-nine educational programs of the Department of 
Commerce include educational programs directly operated by 
the Department, and other activities in the field of education 
directly affecting educational institutions. The first of these 
categories includes in-service training of employees and of cer. 
tain foreign nationals, and the operation of specialized training 


schools. The second includes contractual arrangements with ed- | 


ucational institutions for research, the provision of scholarships 
and fellowships for qualified employees, financial aid to the state 


maritime academies, and the promotion of aviation education in | 


the colleges and high schools. In carrying out some of its pro- 
grams the Department utilizes the services of a number of col- 
leges and universities. Important educational institutions oper- 
ated by the Department are the Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., and the Bureau of Standards Graduate 
School. 

In promoting a better understanding between the American 
people and the people of other countries, as an implementation 
of foreign policy of the United States, the Department of State 
is engaged in extensive activities of educational importance. 
These activities, carried out in relations between the United 
States and other countries, involve exchanging students, teachers, 
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and other persons, exchanging knowledge and skills, operating 
libraries and institutes as outlets for American thought and 
scholarship abroad, aiding American-sponsored schools abroad, 
cooperating with other countries in technical training, and re- 
lated projects. Other educational activities conducted by the 
Department of State are aimed at orienting new employees in 
the work and objectives of the Department and training foreign 
service officers in the field of foreign affairs. In carrying out the 
latter activities the Department principally utilizes its Foreign 
Service Institute. 

The educational activities of the Department of the Interior 
are of wide variety and scope. Outstanding among them is the 
elementary and secondary schooling of Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut children living on reservations or where public school 
facilities are not available. Among the other activities of this 
Department are the apprenticeship and college cooperative re- 
search programs of the Bonneville Power Administration, safety 
training for employees of the Bureau of Mines and for em- 
ployees in the mineral industries, visual education of the public 
in conservation of mineral resources, in-service training of de- 
partmental employees, and aid to Alaskan public schools. 

The seven educational programs of the Department of Justice 
fall into the main categories of (1) adult education for aliens 
preparatory to naturalization and for inmates of penal and 
correctional institutions, and (2) training programs in law- 
enforcement procedures for personnel of the Department and 
for law-enforcement officers from state, county, and local gov- 
ernment organizations. The activities are carried out through 
established national institutions such as the National Police 
Academy and the United States Immigration Border Patrol 
Training School, and through various field schools, formal 
classes at penal and correctional institutions, the preparation and 
supplying of citizenship textbooks for use in the public schools, 
correspondence courses, and other procedures. 

The educational activities of the Department of the Treasury 
include training persons for the performance of duties in the 
Coast Guard, the Bureau of Customs, and the Bureau of In- 
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ternal Revenue, and the promotion of thrift education in the 
nation’s elementary and secondary schools. Besides operating 
formal schools such as the United States Coast Guard Academy 
and the United States Customs In-service Training School, the 
Department utilizes the services of certain colleges and univer- 
sites for resident instruction of selected personnel, and employs 
correspondence courses, the distribution of teaching aids, and 
other media to attain its educational objectives. 

In performing its statutory function of promoting the welfare 
of wage earners in the United States, improving their working 
conditions, and advancing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment, the Department of Labor carries out four major edu- 
cational programs. These are concerned with the promotion 
of apprentice training, aid to the training of state and local 
employment personnel, direct training by the Department of 
factory safety inspectors, and in-service training of the Depart- 
ment’s own employees. In addition, the Department cooperates 
with other federal agencies in affording selected foreign nationals 
industrial training and opportunities for study of American in- 
dustrial processes. The largest program of the Department in | 
the field of education is the promotion of apprenticeship and | 
other training on the job in the skilled trades. 

On reply to inquiries made by the writer of this article, the 
Post Office Department reported that it is carrying out no edu- 
cational activities. 


PROGRAMS OF OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


The major educational programs of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission include contract research carried out at colleges and uni- 
versities, the provision of fellowships in the physical, medical, 
and biological sciences and radiological physics, and education 
for dependents of employees at Commission installations. A 
part of the responsibility for the education of employee depend- 
ents has been taken over by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion under Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first Congress. 
Other programs of the Commission are designed to provide 
opportunities for employees of Atomic Energy Commission in- 
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stallations to continue their academic study for credit toward 
scientific degrees; to instruct scientific personnel in the techniques 
of handling radioisotopes and in uses of radiation instruments; 
and to accomplish other purposes. 

The Smithsonian Institution was established by the Congress 
for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Some 
of its activities are directly instructional; others basically sub- 
serve education. These activities include scientific research and 
publication of research findings; operation of an international 
exchange service for the exchange of governmental and other 
scientific and literary publications; the collection, preservation, 
dispiay, and interpretation of works of art; the acquisition, 
exhibition, and dissemination of information concerning wild 
animals from all over the world, and the exhibition and inter- 
pretation of the national collections representing anthropology, 
botany, geology, zoology, engineering, industry, history, and 
graphic arts. 

In carrying out its statutory responsibility for the conservation 
and development of the natural resources of the area affected 
by its activities, the Tennessee Valley Authority pursues a num- 
ber of educational undertakings in cooperation with nearby 
educational institutions, particularly land-grant colleges and 
other agencies. Three of these programs are concerned respec- 
tively with the use of research, demonstration, and instruction 
to develop conservation of forest, agricultural, and mineral re- 
sources. Three others deal with problems arising from the 
valley’s development, namely, the provision of school facilities 
for employees on TVA projects, guidance of families in adjust- 
ment to new locations, and studies of environmental sanitation. 
Other educational activities of the TVA are designed to promote 
an understanding of the Authority’s program of development, 
to guide TVA officials in relations with state and local educa- 
tional agencies, and to provide other employee training. 

Of the sixteen independent agencies carrying on educational 
activities not already described, six have reported only in-service 
training programs aimed at orienting new employees or training 
others for more efficient service. The agencies included in this 
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group are the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Service Com. 
mission, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Federal] 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Railroad Retirement Board. The admin.| 
istrative intern program of the Civil Service Commission is 
designed to aid all federal agencies in developing their man. 
agerial talent. Besides the six agencies just named, three others, 
namely, the Economic Cooperation Administration, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the Reconstruction| 
Finance Corporation have in-service training as well as other 
educational programs. 

Four of the independent agencies in this group of sixteen 
cooperate with Executive departments in the international educa- 
tional exchange and assistance programs. These four agencies 
are the Economic Cooperation Administration, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Displaced Persons Commission. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency also discharges im. 
portant functions subserving education through loans to educa- 
tional institutions for student dormitories and other aids in the 
provision of housing for educational institutions. The General | 
Services Administration bears the important responsibility for 
making available such surplus property as is needed and usable 
for educational purposes. Other educational activities among | 
the sixteen independent agencies here under consideration include 
operation of civil defense schools of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration; operation of the public school system of the | 
Panama Canal Zone; the research programs of the National | 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Housing and Home | 
Finance Agency, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
carried out through contracts with colleges and universities ; and, 
finally, participation by the Federal Reserve Board in economic | 
seminars conducted by educational institutions. | 


PROGRAMS IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Activities of three agencies in the Executive Office of the 
President include educational programs, namely, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the National | 
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Security Resources Board. Two of the programs of the Bureau 
of the Budget, carried out in cooperation with the Department 
of State, involve respectively (1) bringing selected high-ranking 
governmental officials and representatives of the press of Oc- 
cupied Germany to the United States to study democratic gov- 
ernment, and (2) inter-American exchange of information, and 
of personnel for instruction, in the field of public administration. 
Another program provides training in public administration for 
government officials of other countries in cooperation with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The Central Intelligence Agency has authority to assign any 
employee to any domestic or foreign educational institution 
offering special training desired by the Agency. Much of the 
training is derived from language and area studies. 

The National Security Resources Board utilizes research 
facilities of certain universities to obtain basic data on essential 
aspects of resource mobilization. 


PROGRAMS IN THE LEGISLATIVE ESTABLISHMENT 


In the Legislative Establishment the Library of Congress, 
the Government Printing Office, and the United States Botanic 
Garden perform unique services subserving education. As the 
principal reference library in the United States the Library of 
Congress plays an important role in the process of higher educa- 
tion. Its vast collections and research facilities are constantly 
in use by scholars and students from many parts of the United 
States and foreign countries. Besides operating its library proper, 
the Library of Congress performs several other functions which 
contribute to education, namely (1) the maintenance and services 
of the Law Library, (2) the provision of books for the adult 
blind, (3) the maintenance of a union catalog of library hold- 
ings, and (4) the provision of printed cards for school, college, 
university, and other libraries. 

The Division of Public Documents of the Government Print- 
ing Office carries out the primary responsibility for the cata- 
loguing, indexing, and distributing of United States government 
publications through sale, exchange, or free distribution, thus 
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making available to schools, colleges, students, and other in- 
stitutions and individuals the educational and informational 
materials produced by federal agencies. The Government Print- 
ing Office also operates an apprentice-training program. 
Besides displaying selected living specimens of plant life for 
public view and study, the United States Botanic Garden per- 
forms consultive and advisory services to scholars, students, and 


other interested persons in a broad field of botanical and hor- 
ticultural knowledge. 


PROGRAMS OF THE DiIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Board of Education of the District of Columbia operates 
the public school system of the District, a veterans high school, 
two teacher-training colleges, and the Capitol Page School, and 
provides supplementary educational opportunities and benefits. 
Other educational activities are carried out by the Board of 
Public Welfare, the Department of Corrections, and the Fire, 
Health, and Metropolitan Police Departments. 

The Board of Public Welfare and the Department of Cor- 
rections operate programs of academic, vocational, and social 
education for children placed under their charge. The Fire 
Department and the Metropolitan Police Department both have 
in-service training programs. Besides carrying out a broad 
program of this type, the Health Department provides health 
education for clinic patients and for the general public, and 
limited training of certain medical and health personnel of pri- 
vate agencies and institutions. 


ToTAL EXPENDITURES FOR FEDERAL 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The official report on the survey of federal activities in educa- 
tion upon which this review is based contains information con- 
cerning the expenditures on an obligational basis for the fiscal 
year 1950 for the programs reported. The nature of the 
information necessarily varies considerably. In some cases exact 
figures are given; in others, estimates. In occasional instances 
no figures on obligations for the programs were obtainable; but 
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in such cases the explanatory information given may be of 
almost equal interest to the reader. 

Although the programs reported are “educational” under 
dictionary definition, there are wide differences of opinion as to 
whether the expenditures for the programs should be charged 
to educational or to other purposes, since frequently the primary 
or ultimate objectives are noneducational in nature. For this 
reason it would be impossible, from data presently available, 
to arrive at a generally acceptable estimate of the total expendi- 
tures for federal educational activities. 

In a number of instances funds expended for an educational 
activity are not segregable from those expended for more gen- 
eral purposes in which that activity is included. Seldom is there 
an appropriation specifically for the educational program. In 
many cases certain expenditures specifically for the educational 
activity are known, but these amounts do not include all costs 
of the program, and the other costs may be practically indeter- 
minable. Particularly is this true of the educational activities 
of the Department of Defense. For example, extended study 
would usually be necessary to determine what portion of the 
cost of construction and maintenance of multiple-purpose build- 
ings on an Army post should be charged to their educational 
usage—or how much of the cost of ships or airplanes converted 
from combat to technical training usage should be charged to 
the latter purpose. Likewise, it would be difficult to determine 
the part of the cost of an educational program represented by 
the pay of thousands of trainees receiving widely varying com- 
pensation from the government while in training, according to 
their respective ranks or classification levels and the amount of 
time devoted to the educational program. In general, such costs 
of the individual programs as could be determined only by ex- 


tensive study are not included in the fiscal data appearing in 
this report. 


The figures given in Table I were furnished by or computed 


from data supplied by the agencies concerned. These figures 
represent obligations for the fiscal year 1950 for most or all 
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TABLE I 


Exacr or EsTIMATED OBLIGATIONS FOR FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, BY 
AGENCY, FiscaL YEAR 1950 


[Subject to the limitations set forth in the preceding explanation] 


Executive departments: 
Department of State $21,593,693 
Department of the Treasury suiparee eee 2,510,574 
Department of Defense—Army . * 47,545,605 
Department of Defense—Navy 116,724,760 
Department of Defense—Air Force 110,806,884 
Department of Justice 1,186,416 
Post Office Department 0 
Department of the Interior 22,590,726 
Department of Agriculture ee ae 177,083,596 
Department of Commerce .... 9,114,382 
Department of Labor 3,621,554 
ependent offices and agencies: 
Atomic Energy Commission 25,762,454 
Federal Security Agency 70,089,436 
Smithsonian Institution ... 2,280,132 
Tennessee Valley Authority 4,188,116 
Veterans Administration 2,941,218,541 
Other Independent Offices and Agencies 23,568,312 
Executive Office, Legislative Establishment, and District of 
Columbia: 

The Executive Office of the President 7 155,146 
The Legislative Establishment 8,403,788 
The District of Columbia 29,074,172 
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Total .... $3 617,518,287 


* Excluding principally the entire Army service school system, for which elem data for 
an estimate are not available. 

* Excluding the Central Intelligence Agency, regarding which information is withheld for 
security reasons. 


of the educational programs of each of the departments and 
other agencies of the federal government. The figure given for 
each separate department or agency is more meaningful if con- 
sidered in connection with the full information given on the 
activities of that agency in the official report on the survey. 

Although representing the most comprehensive data of this 
kind presently available, the table below may nevertheless be 
misleading if quoted without this full preceding explanation. 
Considered in conjunction with this explanation, the total 
significant. It represents the estimated minimum expenditure 
during the fiscal year 1950 for the programs covered in the 
survey. 

The expenditure for educational programs by the Veterans 
Administration was about 81 percent of the estimated total for 
the entire federal government for the fiscal year 1950. 
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Concerted Action For and With 
Rural Youth’ 


By RUTH STRANG 





breaks up their family life, delays them in reaching their 
educational and vocational goals. Some of them are 
haunted by well-founded fears of possible injury or death. Their 
attitudes and anxieties filter down to the younger boys. Obvious- 
ly the girls, too, are affected; anything that disturbs their rela- 


YY trek MEN bear the brunt of war. It upsets all their plans, 
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tionship with young men and disrupts their future plans is of 
; great concern to them. More than ever, in this period of per- 
; plexity, young people need wise guidance. 
Some young people, mostly of high school age, stated their 
‘ problems and needs for guidance as follows: 
8 : ; ‘ j : 
4 I think the people of my college-age group need guidance in dealing with 
- problems of sex, social relations, marriage, and vocations. Many cannot 
7 get this guidance in their homes. Parents seem to be afraid to talk to 
“ their children—afraid they can’t answer them rightly. Many teachers 
ol are now asked about these problems, but they are not prepared to deal 
with them. 
d If the teacher lives in the community he can continue his guidance of 
ir individuals, but many live in town, ten or fifteen miles from the school in 
1- which they teach. Hence the pupils have to rely on the guidance of par- 
e ents most of the time. The 4-H Clubs help, too. Churches should, but 
in many places the rural church meets only twice a month and the minister 
' does not live in the community. 
iS 4 ‘ : 
Attendance is a problem in my high school. Some of the students miss 
: a whole month at a time. We made a survey of eighth graders and found 
a. that half of them stayed out of school two or three days a week to work on 
1S ‘This article is based on two discussions sponsored by the Alliance for Guid- 
re ance of Rural Youth: one held as a special professional group meeting at the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth which was attended 
ae by rural young people and their adult advisers representing a majority of the 
states, Puerto Rico, Japan, and Germany; the other, at the annual convention of 
ns the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations held March 28, 1951, in Chi- 
cago, and participated in by some who had attended the White House Conference 
or or were members of local conference committees. 
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the farm. ‘They got behind in school work, became discouraged, and 
dropped out. 


Country boys and girls who attend consolidated schools have to go back 
and forth to school on buses and do not have a chance for social and recrea- 
tional activities after school. 


The big problem is how to make school more attractive so that they 
will not lose interest. Once they drop out, there should still be something 
in that school to hold their interest, whether it be recreational facilities, 
classes giving vocational training, or classes on family relations and things 


like that. 


What to do when school is out—evenings and week ends—presents a 
problem for many young people when recreational facilities are lacking. 
We need a county leader who would pick out outstanding people—young 
and old—in each community and have them work out a good recreational 
program. I think the program should be planned and actually run by the 
young people themselves; they want to do it and they will take responsi- 
bility. But we should have the guidance of adults—do what the children 
and young people want under the guidance of older people. 


I would like to have persons who understand us speak on problems that 
we face today or are apt to face. 


We need a continuation program for rural youth after they have grad- 
uated or dropped out of high school. We have been trying to have the 
school open for more than eight hours a day. 


Our group first thought they wanted recreation, but later they decided 
they wanted something more substantial. So they asked for help on how 
to make a living, how to choose a vocation, how to prepare for marriage, 
and questions like that. 


These were some of the needs expressed by rural young people 
from different parts of our country. Concerted action is required 
to meet these needs. At the two conferences sponsored by the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth the problem of rural guid- 
ance services was considered in the light of the rural situation as 
a whole, educational goals, the child study approach, growth of 
teachers in counseling and group work, community interest and 
responsibility, and, most important, it was discussed from the 
standpoint of the young people themselves. 
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Our RuRAL YOUTH 


Over two-fifths of all our children and youth, according to Dr. 
Carl M. Taylor, head, Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S. Department of Agriculture, are in rural areas; 
slightly less than half of these live on farms; the others live in 
rural-industrial or rural-residential districts or in small towns. 
Of the whole number of rural children and young people, the 
largest percentage (35 percent) is found in the South, a smaller 
percentage (29 percent) in the Middle West, and the smallest 
(13 percent) in the Far West. In the South there are only one 
and one-half adults to each individual under twenty-one years of 
age, while in the West and North there are two adults to each 
young person. This means that the heaviest burden of child care 
and education falls on adults in the South. 

The heaviest burden also falls on the families with low in- 
comes; these families have the largest number of children to 
bring up. 

The number of children under five years of age is, at present, 
increasing more rapidly than any other age group in the popula- 
tion—most rapidly in the low-income families. Ten years from 
now these children will be in the critical age group. Many of 
them, especially from the highest and the lowest income groups, 
will move from farms into cities. Ten to twenty years from now 
the percentage of youth in our population may be expected to 
reach its peak. 

During this ten- to twenty-year period educational facilities 
will be taxed, not only because of increased population, but also 
because of the increased percentage of young people who will be 
going to schools and institutions of higher learning. Educational 
facilities are most inadequate in rural areas. 

Youth-serving agencies are likewise fewest in the country. 
Worse still, low-income families have, in general, poorer educa- 
tional opportunities and less service from both public and private 
agencies. 

Wuo Guipes RurAt YouTH? 


Although a few county supervisors of guidance and a few coun- 
selors with professional background are employed in large con- 
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solidated schools, the guidance of rural young people rests almost 
entirely upon their teachers, principals, club and church leaders, 
and parents. In view of this scarcity of guidance specialists, 
Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, director, Institute for Child Study, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, raised two fundamental questions: (1) Can 
teachers in rural schools learn to do effective guidance? (2) Can 
parents in rural communities, through working with teachers and 
by other means, learn better methods of guiding their children? 
Extensive study by the Commission on Teacher Education and 
experience and research in the Institute for Child Study led Dr. 
Prescott to state positively that it is possible for teachers now in 
rural communities to learn, in the course of three or four years 
of in-service effort, to do an effective job of guidance. About 
one-fifth of these teachers can become highly competent; another 
two-fifths can learn to do effective guidance; another fifth can 
Overcome certain not insurmountable personal hindrances to 
effective guidance. The remaining fifth may never learn, be- 
cause they are so poorly motivated professionally. 

Those who are able to learn need scientific knowledge which 
they can apply to their intensive work with individuals. This 
knowledge, now published in technical books and journals, should 
be brought together into a comprehensive theory or explanation 
of human growth and human learning. This integrated body of 
scientific truth must then be translated into language that rural 
teachers can understand. 


GOALS OF GUIDANCE 


In answer to the question, ‘“What are we guiding toward?” 
Dr. Strang emphasized first our responsibility for helping rural 
children and young people to grow in their own best way. Effec- 
tive guidance stems from an understanding of what each indi- 
vidual can become. We accept him as he is, provide the experi- 
ences he needs, guide him in the use of these experiences, and help 
him to see progress toward self-realization. Self-understanding 
is basic to self-realization. By writing frank and thoughtful 
autobiographies or compositions on subjects such as ‘When I 
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Have Felt at a Loss or Disturbed,” “Problems of Growing Up,” 
and “How It Feels to Get a Report Card,” young people are of- 
ten helped to clarify their attitudes and relations. Skillful inter- 
views conducted by a wise and understanding teacher are even 
more effective in helping the young person to gain a realistic view 
of himself and his future. 

A second goal is to help young people develop a sense of social 
responsibility. This involves, first, a vision, concrete and realis- 
tic, of the local community as it might become; second, knowledge 
of methods of changing it for the better; and third, the desire 
to do so. The student council of the Green Sea High School 
District, South Carolina, the setting of a guidance project for 
rural youth which the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth is 
assisting the State Department of Education to develop, illus- 
trates this kind of guidance. The young people in that rural 
community recognized a need for better recreation; many of the 
high school students said, ““We have no place to go and nothing 
to do in our free time.” The student council went into action. 
They presented the need to the adult community council; they 
obtained a gift of some wooded land near the school; they raised 
money for equipment; and they convinced the school staff of the 
need for an activity period during the school day. Their efforts 
increased the pupils’ satisfaction with school and gave many 
members of the community the experience of working together. 

A third goal is to help young people develop flexibility and 
adaptability. Having acquired certain constant values, such as 
a deep respect for other persons and a genuine concern for their 
welfare, young people need to learn to face an uncertain future. 
When circumstances over which they have no control compel them 
to change their plans, they should be able to do so without experi- 
encing intense feelings of frustration. 

To help young people discover and develop their best poten- 
tialities, improve their local communities, learn to adapt them- 
selves to conditions which they cannot immediately change for 


the better, and prepare for parenthood—these are the goals of 
guidance. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHER AND CLUB LEADER 


Rural young people recognize the importance of informal 
guidance by teachers and club leaders. At the Chicago confer- 
ence one student said: “Your 4-H, your Boy Scouts, your Girl 
Scouts, your Future Farmers, and Homemakers are important— 
in all these fields you have persons who are capable of guiding 
youth. I can think of three persons, or even more, outside of 
school to whom I’ll always be indebted because they gave me a 
little bit of guidance when I was utterly confused as to what I 
wanted to do. And there are teachers in schools who can give 
guidance to students. I mean, it’s their whole life to watch stu- 
dents and realize when someone is struggling through a difficult 
situation. Maybe a friendly word or just telling him to sit down 
and think it through, will help him along.” 

Continuity of guidance in rural schools is hindered by the high 
turnover of teachers. This is bad enough in normal times. In 
time of war even larger numbers go into the armed services or 
into industrial work where wages are higher than in education. 

Unless their teachers and club leaders appreciate the values of 
rural life, rural young people tend to overlook the positive values 
of living on a farm. Many rural boys and girls who attend town 
schools seem to be ashamed of living in the country. They are 
dominated by urban interests and values. These young people 
especially need the guidance of teachers who themselves enjoy 
rural life. 

Children in families of migrant farm laborers need special help. 
Often the communities to which they come to work give no en- 
couragement to their attending school, and when they do go, it is 
hard for them to get accepted. Professor Elizabeth Wilson of 
Purdue University told of one community which makes a practice 
of having someone from the school visit each new family. This 
visitor explains the attendance laws and regulations and describes 
the advantages which the children will gain by coming to school, 
even though they are staying in the community only a month. 


The other children do their part to welcome these children of 
migrant workers. 
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Teachers have more opportunity for guidance than anyone 
else except parents. As Patricia Dalrymple, a rural high school 
graduate who is now in nurse’s training, said, ‘““Teachers have op- 
portunities for guidance through the twelve years of school... . 
Maybe you have professional guidance workers to help students 
find out what their abilities are . . . and if you don’t, then it’s 
that much more responsibility on a teacher. I think teachers are 
wonderful! .. . It’s awfully hard for us to get to know you. ... 
We want to; you don’t know how much we want to. We don’t 
want to lean on you, but we hang onto almost every word you say 
because there is a chance to learn something that will make us 
the sort of individuals we want to be. You make a great impres- 
sion on us one way or the other. . . . After we have left school 
you can put out a helping hand to someone headed fast for a brick 
wall and say, ‘Slow down a minute. How come you're going so 
fast? How come you're not thinking this through?’ ” 


THE PRINCIPAL’sS PART 


Speaking from his years of successful experience as principal 
of both a private and a public school in a rural-industrial com- 
munity, Glyn Morris, former principal of a high school in rural- 
industrial Harlan County (Kentucky) said that there are two 
strategic ways in which the principal can help teachers do more 
effective counseling and group work. These are: (1) Persuading 
the teachers to focus on the individual pupil rather than on the 
subject. This is particularly dificult where community feeling is 
hostile to anything but a traditional type of education; where 
teachers are underpaid, feel insecure, and lack time for child study 
and guidance; and where they are working under physical and 
social conditions that do not contribute to the welfare of the 
child. (2) Substituting a cooperative approach for “‘line-staff”’ 
authority. 

These two approaches lead to progress. When teachers put 
the child in the center and begin to observe him and record their 
observations, trying to understand his behavior without passing 
judgment on it, they acquire a new attitude toward their pupils 
and toward teaching. The teachers bring in some problem, de- 
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scribe, discuss, and try to solve it, with the principal sitting on the 
sidelines as a member of the group. Each in turn assumes lead- 
ership and feels responsible for helping the group reach its goal. 
The group process begins when the principal understands his 
place in the group, learns to “keep his mouth shut and let the 
other fellow speak,” and encourages each teacher to take leader- 
ship responsibility in a truly democratic group. 

The principal also recognizes the potentialities of student ini- 
tiative and responsibility. The student council in Glyn Morris’ 
high school demonstrated their ability to act wisely and effec- 
tively, when given an opportunity to do so. They carried through 
a number of remarkable projects: organized a much-needed 
school lunch program when the miners of the area were on strike, 
and from this worth-while effort raised $600 to buy books for 
the library; completely changed the appearance of the school 
grounds by clearing away debris, draining and leveling off the 
ground and planting shrubs and trees; organized a day when the 
pupils took over the management of the school; planned a field 
day with another school; and frequently arranged assemblies to 
discuss problems suggested by homeroom groups. 

Three principles underlie the administrator’s work with his 
teachers: (1) Every teacher and pupil has inner resources for 
self-improvement. (2) Administrators should accept people as 
human beings who are entitled to every kind of consideration. 
(3) Everyone should participate in determining the group goals 
and in working together to reach them. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S CONTRIBUTION 


The state or county supervisor who posseses vision and the 
guidance point of view works effectively with administrators, 
teachers, and with the community. Katharine Edwards, a school 
administrator from South Carolina, mentioned the following 
qualifications for the supervisor: 

1. Sensitivity to the community. 

2. Willingness to accept people and the community as they are 
and to cooperate with them. 


3. Skill and good plain common sense in working with groups 
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and with individuals; awareness that readiness for any modifica- 
tion or change in present practice must be built—it is not reached 
automatically. 

4. Understanding that the quickest way to get any group 
working together is to point out the needs of children. 

5. Ability to help the individual and the group to see that they 
have resources within themselves and in the community which they 
can use to solve their problems. Any state or community could 
provide services to children that nine-tenths of the people have 
not dreamed of. Every person in the community has some gift 
or ability, some contribution to make to the group. He should 
be brought into the group so that his special knowledge or skill 
may be used. 

6. Recognition of his responsibility as supervisor: to release 
the creative energy in others and to develop local leadership. 


7. A deep respect for all human beings, and faith in them and 
in the future. 


Youtu Get REsuULTs 


The young people themselves can do the most effective guid- 
ance of all. They know their problems, and want to take initia- 
tive and accept responsibility; they have unlimited energy and 
enthusiasm that can be channeled. The student council of Green 
Sea, South Carolina, after recognizing a need for wholesome 
recreation, built a recreation hut with a large outdoor fireplace 
on land donated for the purpose; persuaded the high school au- 
thorities to add an activity period to their regular school day; 
introduced volleyball, baseball, Ping-pong, checkers, and other 
activities. They also made a study of their most serious school 
problem—absence caused by the necessity to work in the fields. 
They spent much time discussing this problem and arrived at the 
following recommendations: 

1. Shorten the school day, from 8 A.M. to 1:45 P.M., during 
seasons when the young people are most needed on the farms; 
lengthen it from 8:30 A.M. to 2:45 P.M. during the slack season. 

2. Show parents the need to keep their children in school and 
to arrange farm work so children can come to school. 
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3. Ask teachers to help children who have been absent to 
understand the subject matter they missed. 

4. Have student council sponsor a panel discussion in assembly 
showing students the need for not missing school. 

5. Raise teacher qualifications and have fewer pupils per 
teacher. 

6. Make attendance laws stricter and enforce them. 

At the Chicago meeting Rudolph Suggs from Green Sea re- 
ported on the recommendations that had actually been carried 
out since the White House Conference: 

1. The longer school day had been in effect during the slack 
season; the shorter day was introduced when the busy season 
on the farms began. The council prepared a letter which was 
sent to all parents the day before the shorter schedule began, 
urging them to send their children to school and telling them 
how the school is trying to cooperate with them in the interests 
of the children. 

2. In the homeroom period there were discussions of the im- 
portance of staying in school and a school assembly was held on 
the subject. 

3. A few teachers made home visits to inquire about children 
who had dropped out, with the result that some pupils returned 
to school. 

One of the delegates at the White House Conference, a high 
school girl from Georgia, told how the students got the com- 
munity interested in visual aids for the school. Various organ- 
izations gave suppers and in other ways raised the money to 
buy the necessary equipment and supplies for a good visual aid 
program. 

Out-of-school groups of young people may be equally effective. 
Allan Seyfred, who is with the Junior Farm Bureau of Michigan, 
described the possibilities as follows: “Suppose a young fellow 
finishes high school and decides to stay on the farm, what does 
he do after he gets out of school and doesn’t have the school ties 
any more? A lot of his chums have gone to college and he just 
doesn’t feel as though he belongs any more. . . . He should 
begin to take part in the community activities. . . . I think there 
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is a lack of some sort of self-help guidance—a group of people 
getting together and discussing: What kind of help do we want? 
Shall we ask the county agent to come and talk to us? Even by 
just talking among themselves, some of them may catch on to a 
new idea.” The best way to develop these groups is to get them 
started while the young people are still in high school; then, like 
the Green Sea group, they can get the experience of working 
together and with adults in the community. Adults should not 
say, “Here is a problem; we'll have the young people help us 
with it.” Rather, they should call in the young people first of 
all and plan and work it out together. 

By its organization the White House Conference in the fall of 
1950 set a pattern or precedent for youth-adult groups the coun- 
try over. As DiAnne Mathre, one of the representatives of 
the 4-H Clubs, who was secretary for the youth participants at 
the White House Conference, said of it: ‘““The adults did invite 
all these young people to come there to participate, and when 
we came, they respected our opinions. They asked us for our 
viewpoint, and we worked with them on the recommendations; 
we were actually a part of that conference.’ Professor Wilson 
from Purdue University said it was one of the most important 
outcomes of the White House Conference that “adults discov- 
ered that they could learn something from young people and 
young people discovered that there are some things they can 
learn from adults.” DiAnne Mathre also thought it was a 
two-way proposition; she said it was the responsibility of adults 
to offer opportunities to young people, who must then show that 
they have the responsibility and initiative to accept these oppor- 
tunities. She continued: “When we actually make plans and 
carry them out, we feel more a part of the community. And 
then if we actually feel a part of the community, we'll not say, 
‘What can the community do for us?’ because we'll feel that it’s 
what we do that counts—what we can do for ourselves.” 

Young people both in school and out of school work best 
through groups such as a student council or community youth 
council. Its representatives may be limited to one school, or it 
may draw representatives from all the elementary and high 
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schools in the community. The 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and Scouts are mentioned favorably by young peo- 
ple. One delegate told of young men’s and young women’s 
clubs sponsored by the Extension Service for persons who are 
a little too old for 4-H Club work. 

These groups engage in many kinds of constructive activity. 
One boys’ service club works with rural schools in outlying areas 
where the people are poor, the schools overcrowded, and the 
general conditions very bad. Another group selected safety as 
its project and carried out a safe driving contest which created 
a great deal of interest. 


CONCERTED ACTION 


A combination of guidance features was described by John 
Boyd, principal of Benham High School in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky. This community is a coal-mining camp owned by the 
International Harvester Company. All the children come from 
homes of miners or other occupations related to mining. His 
program includes: 

1. Acouncil for children and youth, comprising representatives 
of all agencies in the community that have anything to do with 
the development of children—the superintendent of the Sunday 
school; the minister of the church; Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
leaders; the president of the local union, Progressive Mine Work- 
ers of America; the superintendent of the company mine; three 
doctors and three nurses; a psychiatrist and a psychiatric social 
worker from the county mental hygiene clinic; and representa. | 
tives from other groups. 

2. A three-day Youth Guidance Institute, developed over a 
number of years with cooperation from the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, and now continued on the county’s own 
initiative. 

3. A local chapter of the Kentucky Council for Schools, made 
up of lay people who promote better schools. 

4. A child study program which employs psychologist consult- 
ant service from the Institute for Child Study, University of | 


Maryland. 
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5. Special meetings on such topics as ““The Role of the Family 
in the Development of the Wholesome Personality,” “The Role 
of the School.” a 

6. A high school course in family relations and the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood. 

7. A survey of family patterns in the community. 

8. Committees of students and teachers to work on special 
problems. The attendance committee, for example, arranges to 
have someone—a friend or playmate—visit a child who is absent 
to find out why. If he is not interested in school, then they try 
to show him the value of some phase of the school program. 

In a county in Michigan, according to Allan Seyfred, five or 
six young men who had just graduated from high school met 
with the vocational agriculture instructor to discuss what they 
could do toward improving their lot. They wanted more edu- 
cation in order to improve their standard of living; they also 
wanted some social activities. They formed the Michigan Junior 
Farm Bureau, the aim of which is to meet the needs of out-of- 
school youth. That was in 1935. Now fifty of the eighty-three 
counties in the state have developed this kind of organization. 
Similar organizations have been developed in Indiana. 

Myngle Dorsett, Dean of Girls at the Elkhart, Indiana, High 
School, told of including young people on a youth-serving agen- 
cies committee previously composed only of adult representatives. 
Since the White House Conference the young people and adult 
professional people from the various agencies have been working 
together. She emphasized the importance of a leadership pro- 
gram for young people in school and out of school. 

Teachers colleges can make a special contribution to the guid- 
ance of rural children and young people. Dr. Dwane Collins of 
the University of Connecticut is planning to assign some of his 
interns to rural schools. By developing guidance programs there, 
they will learn as much as by working in well-established urban 
programs. 

Concerted action to benefit rural children and young people has 
been demonstrated by the program of the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth. Its essential features are: to start with a 
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problem recognized as important by the local people—some 
project on which they can work cooperatively; to help them de- 
velop their ideas with the aid of consultants and other available 
resources; to carry the problem to a solution; to be concerned 
with the personal development that takes place in the process 
of working together for a common goal or purpose. 

Obviously, a program of concerted action is essential. Among 
the recommendations of the Alliance-sponsored meeting at the 
White House Conference was that each State Conference Follow- 
up Committee stimulate the development of a pilot guidance 
program for rural boys and girls. Although some of the prob- 
lems discussed in these two meetings cannot be solved immedi- 
ately, evidence of progress on all fronts is encouraging. As 
Miss Leinauer, chairman of the Chicago meeting, said in closing 
the discussion: Let us ‘‘put the White House Conference recom- 
mendations into practice in every nook and cranny of our nation.” 
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NE OF THE IMPORTANT problems to which the Council 
C) has given continuous attention is the supply of steel and 
other critical materials for construction of school and 

college buildings. During the week of October 15, the Council 
cooperated with the U.S. Office of Education and the National 
Education Association in presenting testimony before a special 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. The following statement was presented on October 18 by 
President J. L. Morrill of the University of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government. 


The American Council on Education is an organization whose 
membership is made up of educational institutions and organiza- 
tions. It now includes 148 national and regional educational 
associations with interests in education at all levels; and 981 
institutional members comprising 840 universities, colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, and junior colleges, as well as state departments of 
education, city school systems, and special educational institutions. 

The Committee on Relationships was organized in 1940 and 
has met almost monthly over the period of eleven years. It has 
sought constantly to interpret the needs of higher education to 
the various agencies of government, and to mobilize the educa- 
tional resources of the country in support of national needs and 
objectives. The executive secretaries of national organizations 
with headquarters in Washington and with a primary interest in 
higher education meet regularly with the committee as con- 
sultants. 

At its last meeting on September 24, the following resolution 
was adopted unanimously: 

In recognition of the present urgent need for classrooms and certain 
other types of. buildings, the Committee on Relationships of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government respectfully calls attention to the need 


for much higher priorities of essential materiel, and especially of steel, that 
is now indicated so as to make possible necessary educational] construction. 
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Let me speak to two questions which, I understand, are before 
your committee: first, whether or not the Defense Production 
Administration is giving sufficient attention to the needs of edu- 
cation as a whole in allocating steel for construction; and second, 
whether or not the Defense Production Administration would 
be acting in the public interest if it should assume authority to 
change allocations by the U.S. Office of Education among various 
types of educational institutions, once those allocations have 
been made by the government’s own educational experts. 

Early this month a representative of the Defense Production 
Administration appeared before the Council’s Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
of which I am chairman, to discuss the first of these points. He 
stated that top priority for steel, after direct military needs, 
would go to construction projects designed to increase production 
capacity for steel and other materials in short supply. No one 
will quarrel with that thesis. 

We do suggest, however, that other nonmilitary uses of steel 
be carefully scrutinized. A serious question arises when we 
weigh the steel requirement for necessary educational construc- 
tion against that for approximately 1 percent of the scheduled 
output of automobiles. Surely 1 percent of our new automobiles 
may be used for purposes less vital to national security and wel- 
fare than is the education of our children. 

Commissioner McGrath and others have testified in detail as 
to the serious shortage of facilities for elementary and secondary 
education. May I call your attention for a moment to the prob- 
lems in our colleges and universities? 

But you may ask, as the Defense Production Administration 
seems to be asking, why consider higher education? What re- 
lationships do colleges and universities have to national defense? 
Need I describe the role of higher education in producing phy- 
sicians, dentists, scientists, engineers, teachers, ministers, per- | 
sonnel for the foreign service, and other types of trained men 
and women for essential occupations and professions? Produc- 
ing them here and now, not later. 
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The Congress, in the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, recognized the importance 
of this role. It declared that adequate provision for national 
security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research 
and development and the fullest possible utilization of the na- 
tion’s intellectual resources. It authorized the President to pro- 
vide for the deferment of any or all categories of persons whose 
activity in study is found to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest. Hundreds of thousands 
of students are presently deferred under this provision. 

Let me remind the committee how some of the special respon- 
sibilities undertaken by the colleges directly for government 
agencies have expanded in recent years. 

For example, ten years ago there were 160 ROTC units, Army 
and Navy, on college campuses, with a total enrollment of ap- 
proximately 128,000 men. Today there are 410 units, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, with a total enrollment of more than 275,- 
000 men. American colleges and universities have been officially 
designated by the Defense Department as the major source of 
oficers for the armed forces in peace or war. 

Ten years ago the federal government sponsored practically 
no research in the colleges, except its land-grant college program 
in agriculture. Last year the government’s research program 
in colleges and universities totaled more than $100,000,000. 
Of this total, about half was for the Defense Department and 
20 percent more was for the Atomic Energy Commission. This 
total represented a 40 percent increase in only the last two years, 
from 1948 to 1950, and prospects are that this year’s total will 
be still greater. Research for defense industries is also rapidly 
increasing. 

What I am emphasizing, in presenting these facts, is that 
when we speak of higher education, we are not speaking of “‘col- 
lege as usual” or of an activity unimportant in this time of crisis. 
We must think of our colleges and universities as vital agencies 
in our over-all program of national security, as directly defense- 
related activities. Their needs cannot, and should not, be 
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equated with those for scenic highways, supermarkets, apartment 
hotels, and pleasure cars. 

In a very real sense our educational institutions—all of them, 
at all levels—stand and serve in the direct line of defense. The 
ability of our fighting men to assimilate training, the ability of 
our industries to produce weapons, the ability of our scientists 
to develop new instruments for war and peace, and the stead- 
fastness of our people in upholding the cause of freedom despite 
great sacrifices—all these depend on what is done with our 
children in school and in college. 

Before summarizing briefly the factors which have brought 
about critical needs for construction materials on many college 
campuses, let me refer for a moment to the second point which 
I mentioned at the beginning of this statement. 

Until quite recently, there had been no direct interference 
with the authority of the U.S. Office of Education to distribute 
among various types of educational institutions the total amount 
of steel allocated to education for each quarter. Under the 
determinations of need made by the experts in the Office of Edu- 
cation, 31 percent of the steel in the current quarter was allocated 
to projects for colleges and universities. In establishing re- 
quirements for the first quarter of 1952, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, on the basis of previously delegated authority to allocate 
75 percent of the current quarter’s allotment, limited its alloca- 
tion to 173 projects already under way. The total amount of 
steel required and allocated was 17,635 tons. 

The Defense Production Administration has proposed, we are 
informed, to decrease this allocation to 14,000 tons, which not 
only would mean the halting of vital projects already under way, 
but would likewise reduce the percentage of steel allocated to 
higher education from 31 percent of the total educational allot- 


ment in the fourth quarter of this year to 14 percent in the first | 


quarter of next year. Such action on the part of the Defense 
Production Administration would be indefensible, we submit. 
Higher education asks no special consideration as against 
primary and secondary education. What we insist, however, is 
that the needs of education at various levels be appraised by those 
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who have studied and who can see the whole picture from the 
educational point of view. We are confident that the U.S. 
Office of Education, if permitted to do so, will act with sound 
judgment and will make equitable allocations. 

Colleges and universities, like all education, suffer today a 
serious shortage in physical facilities. In 1940 there were 1,- 
300,000 students enrolled in our institutions of higher education. 
Conditions even at that time were not adequate as to classrooms, 
laboratories, and dormitories. During the war years there was 
very little new construction. 

The fact that the institutions were able to accept more than 
a million veterans in immediate postwar years, and absorb a 
total enrollment of more than 2,500,000 students was due to 
the very prompt action of the Congress, the states, and the 
institutions themselves in transferring Army barracks and other 
temporary structures to college and university campuses. These 
fimsy buildings were hastily moved and re-erected, often with 
inadequate underpinning or foundations, on the assumption that 
they would be demolished within a period of three years. In 
fact, this demolition provision was written into the original act 
through which the Congress appropriated some 320 million 
dollars to assist the states and the institutions in quickly pro- 
viding these temporary structures. 

As veterans have completed their education, the peak load 
on the colleges and universities has temporarily passed. It is 
extremely significant, however, that while total enrollment has 
declined approximately 15 percent during the past two years, 
the number of first-year students entering both last year and 
this has continually increased. The total number in our institu- 
tions this fall is 2,225,000, or more than a 70 percent increase 
over the enrollment in 1940. 

In the few short years between the termination of World War 
II and now, institutions initiated plans for the replacement of 
these temporary structures. Some building programs were able 
to get under way quickly and have been completed or are now 
in process, but such building as has been done has made it pos- 
sible to replace only a very small proportion of these temporary 
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structures. As a result, approximately one hundred thousand 
students are still housed in converted Army barracks, trailers, 
and other temporary buildings. As the years have passed these 
buildings have rapidly deteriorated until today many of them 
are both a fire and a health hazard for students and faculty. In 
many communities local authorities have condemned these struc. 
tures and ordered that they be demolished. 

There is another factor involved. The last Congress, recog. 
nizing the emergency, passed Public Law 475, authorizing the 
establishment of a fund of $300,000,000 to be used to make low. 
rate interest loans for the construction of permanent student 
and faculty housing on college campuses. With the opening 
of the Korean conflict the President cut this allocation back 83 
percent—to $40,000,000—and further indicated that loans 
would be available only to institutions that could demonstrate 
that the faculty and student housing was necessary for activities 
of the institutions that were defense related. At the present 
time the Housing and Home Finance Agency under its strict 
defense-related formula has approved 23 million dollars of loans 
for student and faculty housing. Other applications are pend- 
ing. This program alone will require more than the entire 
amount of steel allocated by the Defense Production Adminis. 
tration for higher education if present quotas are maintained. 

Meantime, 16,500,000 square feet of floor space in the tem- 
porary structures hastily transferred to college campuses is still 
being used for classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. Many 
represent grave fire risks, and few are really effective for in- 
struction and research. 

Two fundamental recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to the committee: 

The first is that education at all levels—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—be given a sufficient allocation of steel and other 
scarce materials not only to meet the minimum requirements of 
replacement, but also for critically and demonstrably required 


expansion. Less than 1 percent of the total annual steel output | 


would meet all the basic needs of education. 
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The second recommendation is that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion retain full and complete responsibility not only for the de- 
termination of need but also for the division of such steel and 
other materials as is allocated to education among the various 
levels of education and to specific school systems and colleges 
and universities. Discretion at this point is imperative, and 
only professional educators who know the entire field of educa- 
tion should be entrusted with this responsibility. 
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